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ABSTRACT 



This document contains two issues of a journal on reducing 
youth gun violence, reprinted from a report by the U.S. Department of 
Justice. The first issue, part one, provides an overview of programs and 
initiatives. The second issue, part two, describes prevention and 
intervention programs. To reduce violence and build healthy communities 
requires a two -pronged assault on juvenile delinquency and youth gun 
violence. Legal measures that limit access to firearms are a first step. 
Recent Federal legislation, including the Youth Handgun Safety Act and the 
Gun- Free Schools Act, makes a strong statement that guns in the hands of 
young people will not be tolerated. With a fuller understanding of the 
factors contributing to gun violence, it is possible to design ways to 
prevent youth gun use. Part one concludes with "Making Schools Safe: The 
Importance of Empathy and Service Learning" by Alan McEvoy, which discusses 
an approach to violence reduction. At the end of part one, a resource 
bibliography is also included. Part two addresses individual programs that 
seek to incorporate the information from part one by broadly summarizing the 
various violence reduction strategies that have been implemented by 
organizations across the country. Preventative programs discussed include: 

(1) curriculums; (2) trauma prevention; (3) gun buy-back programs; and (4) 
public education campaigns. The intervention programs discussed include: (1) 

community law enforcement; (2) gun market disruption and interception; (3) 
diversion and treatment programs; (4) gun courts; and (5) alternative 
schools. A complete resource of youth gun violence reduction programs and 
prevention organization sis included. (SLD) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Reducing Youth Gun Violence:* 

Pari One - An Overview 



Part One, in this issue, discusses an 
overview and background of youth gun 
violence. Part Two, in the Winter 1996- 
97 issue, will cover prevention and inter- 
vention programs and initiatives. 

The nation’s juvenile justice system is at 
a crossroads. We face a disturbing increase 
in violent crimes committed by American 
juveniles, and an alarming rise in abuse, ne- 
glect, and gun violence perpetuated against 
this country’s youth. In light of this emerg- 
ing crisis and its complexity, we can no 
longer afford to focus narrowly on individ- 
ual disciplines. To seriously address the ris- 
ing levels of juvenile crime across the 
United States, especially youth gun vio- 
lence, all members of the community, in- 
cluding specialists in relevant policy and 
academic areas, must participate. Reducing 
violence and building healthier and safer 
communities requires planning that is col- 
laborative and comprehensive. Collectively, 
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we must' launch a two-pronged assault on 
juvenile delinquency and youth gun vio- 
lence. Both a commitment to prevention and 
early intervention and a strong focus on law 
enforcement and a comprehensive system of 
graduated sanctions are crucial to this battle. 

A number of programs to reduce young 
people’s access to and dangerous use of 
guns have been initiated by individuals and 
organizations across the country that others 
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should support and emulate. These interven- 
tions fall into seven categories: 

(1) legislation, (2) research, (3) techno- 
logical and environmental changes, (4) fed- 
eral law enforcement, (5) prevention pro- 
grams, (6) intervention programs, and (7) 
comprehensive initiatives. 



Youth Gun Legislation 



Legal measures that limit access to fire- 
arms strive to reduce the number and type 
of people eligible to own or possess fire- 
arms, as well as the types of firearms that 
can be manufactured, owned, and carried. 
Gun violence reduction legislation addresses 
both firearm availability and societal norms 
to reduce crime and violence. 

Recent federal legislation makes a 
strong statement that guns in the hands of 
young people will not be tolerated and rep- 
resents a critical step toward making our 
schools and neighborhoods safer: 

■ The Youth Handgun Safety Act (Title 
XI, Subtitle B), passed in August 1994 
as part of the Omnibus Violent Crime 
Control and Law Enforcement Act, pro- 
hibits the possession of a handgun or 
ammunition by a juvenile, or the private 
transfer of a handgun or ammunition to 
a juvenile. The law includes a number 
of exceptions, such as possessing a fire- 
arm for farming, hunting, and other 
specified uses. 

■ The Gun-Free Schools Act took effect 
on March 31, 1994, amending the cur- 
rent Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act (ESEA) of 1965 (20 USC 2701 
et seq.). It stipulates that any local edu- 

. cational agencies (LEA) receiving ESEA 
assistance must have a policy requiring 



the expulsion — for a period of not less 
than one year — of any student who 
brings a firearm to school. The LEA’s 
chief administering officer, however^ 
may modify the expulsion requirement 
on a case-by-case basis. 

■ A second Gun-Free Schools Act, en- 
acted in October 1994, requires LEAs to 
implement a policy of referral to the 
criminal justice or juvenile delinquency 
system of any student who brings a fire- 
arm or weapon to a school served by 
such agency. 

Although this legislation is enacted by 
the federal government, it is state and local 
law enforcement officials who can deal 
most effectively with juvenile gun viola- 
tions. The role of the federal government is 
to support state and local efforts in doing so. 
Indeed, in approximately half of the states, 
statutes exist that are at least as stringent as 
the Youth Handgun Safety Act. 

The National Criminal Justice Associa- 
tion, under a grant from the Office of Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP) and the Bureau of Justice Assis- 
tance (BJA), has produced a guide, “Com- 
pilation of State Firearm Codes That Affect 
Juveniles,” that contains most state firearm 
code provisions that might be applied to ju- 
veniles relating to the ownership, purchase, 
receipt, handing, carrying, and holding of 
firearms. The guide reported that all 50 
states and the District of Columbia have 
prohibitions or restrictions on juveniles’ 
possession and use of firearms or handguns. 
It also reported the percentage of states that 
have codes affecting juveniles relevant to 
each of the following areas: possession of a 
firearm (75 percent), possession of particu- 
lar types of firearms (90 percent), parental 
consent (at least 50 percent), safety training 
(10 percent), special prohibitions relating to 
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adjudicated delinquents (more than 20 per- 
cent), juveniles addicted to alcohol or drugs 
(more than 33 percent) or committed to 
mental institutions (35 percent), firearms in 
schools (more than 67 percent), waivers to 
criminal court (18 percent), and detention (2 
percent). It also describes juvenile firearm- 
related provisions enacted by state legisla- 
tures in 1994. 

Even though reducing youth gun vio- 
lence is a federal priority, the battle to stop 
violence by and against juveniles must be 
fought at the state and local levels. Federal 
agencies can be most effective by providing 
support to states and communities, particu- 
larly by disseminating sound information 
gathered nationally on effective approaches 
to intervention, rehabilitation, and preven- 
tion. 



Youth Gun Research 



The extensive research on youth gun 
violence that has been conducted by crimi- 
nologists, public health researchers, and so- 
ciologists should guide all state or local pre- 
vention or intervention initiatives. Research 
on gun deaths affecting both adult and child 
populations is extensive. Literature focusing 
exclusively on guns and youth overlaps with 
the broader body of gun literature, but is 
even more extensive in the areas of inci- 
dence and prevalence of gun deaths. 

The Incidence and Prevalence 
of Youth Gun Violence 

Most studies of youth and guns focus on 
homicide, suicide, or accidental death by 
firearms. This research shows increasing 
numbers of homicides and deaths by fire- 
arms, especially among the population of 
young African-American males. 



Suicides. A total of 1,899 youth ages 15 
to 19 committed suicide in 1991, a rate of 
11 per 100,000 youth in this age ^oup. Be- 
tween 1979 and 1991, the rate of suicide 
among youth in this age increased 31 per- 
cent and in 1989, among those suicides six 
out of 10 were committed with firearms 
(Allen-Hagen, Sickmund, and Snyder 1994). 
Research has also found that the presence of 
firearms in the home is associated with in- 
creased risk of adolescent suicides (Brent, 
Perper, and Allman 1987). 

Murder rates. Homicide rates for youth 
18 and under have more than doubled be- 
tween 1985 and 1992, while there has been 
no recent growth in homicide rates for 
adults 24 and older. Following a period of 
relative stability from 1970 to 1985, the rate 
of murder committed by young people (ages 
15 to 22) increased sharply. It is estimated 
that for this age group 18,600 murders were 
committed from 1986 to 1992, or 12.1 per- 
cent of the annual average of 22,000 mur- 
ders reported in those years. In one year 
alone (1991), this age group generated an 
excess of 5,330 murders, or 21.6 percent of 
the 24,703 murders reported in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation’s (FBI’s) 1991 Uni- 
form Crime Report. The murder rate for 16- 
year-olds, for example, which, prior to 
1985, was consistently about half that of all 
other age groups, increased 138 percent 
from 1985 to 1992. Even the murder rate 
for 13- to 14-year-olds, which is still low 
enough to not be a significant contributor to 
the total murder rate, doubled between 1985 
and 1992 (Blumstein 1994). 

Homicides with guns. The number of 
homicides juveniles commit each year with 
guns has more than doubled between 1985 
and 1992, while there has been no change in 
nongun homicides. From 1976 to 1985, the 
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number of homicides committed by juve- 
niles involving a gun remained steady at 59 
percent; the other 41 percent involved some 
other form of weapon. Beginning in 1985, 
and especially in 1988, there was a steady 
growth in the use of guns by juveniles, with 
no corresponding trend in nongun homicides 
(Blumstein 1994). 

Homicide victims. For victims over age 
30, the percentage killed by guns declined a 
small but statistically significant amount 
from 1976 to 1991. But for victims 15 to 19 
years old, that rate rose from an average of 
63 percent from 1976 to 1984, to a level of 
85 percent in 1992. For younger victims, the 
homicide rate has risen even higher, from 49 
percent to 72 percent. More than 70 percent 
of these teenage victims were shot to death 
(Blumstein 1994). From 1979 to 1989, fire- 
arm homicide rates were highest for black 
males and lowest for white females in all 
five urban populations studied (Fingerhut et 
al. 1992b). Teenage boys in all racial and 
ethnic groups are more likely to die from 
gunshot wounds than from all natural causes 
combined (Jones and Krisberg 1994). 

This report, however, does not empha- 
size the body of literature on the incidence 
and prevalence of gun death and murder 
rates among children and youth, but rather 
highlights the much smaller body of litera- 
ture on this epidemic’s context, analysis, 
and potential solutions. The research cited 
here relies less on traditional crime study 
sources such as police reports; it instead 
uses sources more relevant to youth, includ- 
ing opinion polls, self-reported surveys. 




epidemiological analysis, and criminological 
research. 



Youth Gun Violence and Preventive 
Solutions and Interventions 

Research on the contexts that lead to 
youth involvement with guns, analysis of 
the reasons for youth involvement with 
guns, and preventive solutions and interven- 
tions to this problem are much more sparse 
than the literature on the incidence of gun 
violence. It is in these areas, however, that 
researchers have found the most useful in- 
formation relating to policies and methods 
for reducing youth gun violence. 

The Context of Youth Gun Violence 

Research on the context of youth gun 
violence provides information beyond the 
numbers of deaths. It indicates the circum- 
stances and broader significance surround- 
ing the incidence of youth gun violence, in- 
cluding young people’s access to and use of 
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guns; the role of drugs and drug dealing; the 
importance of gun dealers and types of 
guns; the level of youth gun deaths associ- 
ated with domestic arguments, suicide, and 
accidents rather than criminal behavior; and 
the effect of young people’s social malad- 
justment or lack of training in proper gun 
handling. In general, the context of youth 
gun violence expltuns many interrelated fac- 
tors that must be addressed in an intelligent 
approach to this crisis. 

Access. Increased availability of guns 
makes youth violence more lethal (Ameri- 
can Psychological Association 1993; Elliott 
1994; Jones and Krisbeig 1994; McDowall 

1991). A trend analysis of juveniles com- 
mitting homicide shows that since the mid- 
1970s the number of homicides in which no 
firearm was involved has remained fairly 
constant. However, homicides by juveniles 
involving a firearm have increased nearly 
threefold. In addition, during this same pe- 
riod the number of juvenile arrests for 
weapons violations increased 117 percent. 

■ In a 1992 study documenting self-re- 
ported handgun access and ownership in 
Seattle, Washington, 34 percent of stu- 
dents reported easy access to handguns 
(47 percent of males and 22 percent of 
females), and 6.4 percent reported own- 
ing a handgun (Callahan and Rivera 

1992). 

■ A 1993 national study by the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC) revealed that 21 percent of New 
York City public high school students 
reported carrying a weapon such as a 
gun, knife, or club (7 percent identified 
a handgun), within a 30-day period. 

■ The ongoing Rochester Youth Develop- 
ment Study found that 10 percent of 
ninth- and tenth-grade boys in Rochester 







public schools owned a firearm and that 
7.5 percent carried them regularly (Li- 
zotte et al. 1994). 

■ A 1993 national opinion poll of youth in 
grades 6 to 12 showed that 59 percent of 
the 2,508 children surveyed said they 
could “get a handgun if they wanted”; 
35 percent maintained that it wtxild take 
less than an hour to acquire a firearm; 
and 15 percent reported carrying a hand- 
gun in the last month (Louis Harris 

1993). 

■ A 1993 study of seventh-grade males in 
an inner-city high school found that 48 
percent carried knives and 23 percent 
carried guns. Among eighth-grade 
males, 45 percent carried knives regu- 
larly and 40 percent frequently carried a 
gun (Webster et al. 1993). 

Use and lethality. Although guns are 
more available today, youth also now show 
an increasing tendency to use them to settle 
disputes. When youth who are already pre- 
disposed to violence have easy access to 
guns, they may be more likely to become 
violent (American Psychological Associa- 
tion 1993). Low prices (Pacific Center 

1994) and technological innovations in fire- 
arm and ammunition manufacturing (Jones 
and Krisberg 1994) have further increased 
the lethality of youth gun violence. Despite 
advances in the medical field, the invention 
of rapid-fire assault weapons and bullets de- 
signed to explode within the human taiget is 
always one step ahead, making death a more 
likely outcome of shootings. 

Drugs and firearms. Goldstein (in 
Blumstein 1994) indicates three ways drugs 
and crime are connected: (1) pharmacologi- 
cal/psychological consequences, in which 
drugs are linked directly to violent activity, 
(2) economic/compulsive crimes, or crimes 
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committed by dnjg users to support their 
habit, and (3) systemic crimes, or crimes 
committed regularly as part of doing busi- 
ness in the drug industry. With respect to the 
pharmacological effect of drugs, it is esti- 
mated that drugs, and most commonly alco- 
hol, are a factor in a significant number of 
firearm-related deaths (Pacific Center 1994). 
However, given the relative decline in the 
past few years of illegal drug use among 
young people, particularly African-Ameri- 
can youth, the extent of economic and com- 
pulsive crimes related to sustaining drug 
habits within this population is likely to be 
less significant. With respect to systemic 
drug crime, on the other hand, it is clear that 
firearms are more prevalent around illicit 
drugs (American Psychological Association 
1993) and that this is particularly true for 
young people. A longitudinal study of 1,500 
Pittsbuigh male youth showed that the fre- 
quency of carrying a concealed weapon in- 
creased in the year concurrent with the in- 
itiation of drug selling. Among drug sellers, 
the rates for gun use steadily increased 
while the rates for other weapons decreased. 
This relationship was even more significant 
among drug sellers who sold hard drugs 
such as heroin, cocaine, and LSD (Van 
Kammen and Loeber 1994). 

Crack cocaine. On the basis of drug ar- 
rest rates and other data, Blumstein (1994) 
hypothesizes that the increase in the recruit- 
ment of juveniles, primarily nonwhites, into 
the drug markets began with the introduc- 
tion of crack cocaine to the inner cities. In 
addition to crack cocaine’s addictiveness, 
there are a number of reasons why youth, 
especially nonwhite youth, may have been 
brought into the crack drug market. Accord- 
ing to police, their recent “war on drugs” 
has focused on nonwhites much more than 
whites because black drug sellers tend to 
sell in the street, whereas white sellers are 



much more likely to operate indoors. As a 
result, black drug dealers are more vulner- 
able to arrest and more inclined to. recruit 
young people, who are less vulnerable to 
punishments imposed by the adult criminal 
justice system. In addition, young people 
work more cheaply than adults, tend to be 
more daring and willing to take risks, and 
may see no other comparable satisfactory 
route to economic sustenance. These factors 
are undoubtedly enhanced by young peo- 
ple’s pessimism as they weigh their opportu- 
nities in the legitimate economy, which in- 
creasingly demands that workers be highly 
skilled to gain entry. This economic reality 
makes youth in low-income neighborhoods 
particularly amenable to recruitment by drug 
dealers. It also makes them more likely, as 
with all participants in the illicit drug indus- 
try, to carry guns for self-protection. These 
hypotheses are consistent with aggregate na- 
tional data showing that with the introduc- 
tion of crack cocaine youth gun homicides 
increased rapidly at different times in differ- 
ent cities, particularly in New York City and 
Los Angeles, and later in Washington, D.C. 
(Blumstein 1994). 

Criminal behavior, arguments, suicide, 
accidents, and gun deaths. Though often 
portrayed as a consequence of criminal ac- 
tivity, firearm deaths occur more often as a 
result of violent arguments than as a result 
of robberies, fights, and rapes combined 
(Pacific Center 1994). One study in King 
County, Washington, found that guns kept at 
home were involved in the death of a house- 
hold member 18 times more often than in 
the death of a stranger. These deaths in- 
cluded suicides, homicides, and uninten- 
tional fatal shootings (Kellerman 1993). 

Obtaining guns from gun dealers. 
Duker’s report on gun dealers (1994) looked 
at the relationship between gun use among 
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juveniles and state-, county-, and city-li- 
censed gun dealers. Areas of research in- 
cluded; (1) where adolescents who carry and 
use guns get those guns, (2) the number of 
gun dealers youth are aware of in their city, 
county, or state, (3) detailed information on 
the names and addresses of gun dealers and 
stores youth may use to obtain firearms in 
their city, county, or state, and (4) laws, 
regulations, and preemptions relating to gun 
dealers. This report also provides state-by- 
state data on the geographical distribution, 
concentration, and regulation of gun dealers. 

Maladjusted youth. Handguns are more 
likely to be owned by socially maladjusted 
youth, dropouts, drug dealers, and individu- 
als with a prior record of violent behavior 
than by more socially adjusted youth, even 
in those sections of the country in which 
firearms and hunting are fairly common 
(American Psychological Association 1993; 
Elliott 1994; Huizinga 1994; Lizotte et al. 
1994). In a study by Webster et al. (1993), 
gun carrying among seventh and eighth 
graders at an inner-city school was associ- 
ated with having been arrested, knowing 
victims of violence, starting fights, and be- 
ing willing to justify shooting someone. Ille- 
gal guns, in particular, are more likely to be 
owned by delinquents or drug users. For ex- 
ample, 74 percent of illegal gun owners 
commit street crimes, 24 percent commit 
gun crimes, and 41 percent use drugs (Huiz- 
inga 1994). 

Types of guns. In one study of serious 
juvenile offenders and students from high- 
risk areas in four states, the firearms of 
choice were high-quality, powerful revolv- 
ers, followed closely by automatic and 
semiautomatic handguns, and shotguns 
(Sheley and Wright 1993). 



Gun socialization. According to one re- 
searcher, gun ownership by adults and the 
introduction of their children into recrea- 
tional gun culture appears to reduce prob- 
lems associated with teenage violence 
(Blackman 1994). Research by Huizinga 
(1994) and Lizotte et al. (1994) also shows 
that for legal gun owners, socialization ap- 
pears to take place in the family. For illegal 
gun owners, however, socialization comes 
from peer influences “on the street.” 

Analysis of Increased 
Youth Gun Violence 

The following hypotheses and explana- 
tions on the increase in youth gun violence 
have been posited in research literature. 
They are based on the previous section’s ex- 
amination of the context of youth gun vio- 
lence. 

A cycle of fear. To the taxonomy of 
drug/crime connections described earlier, 
Blumstein (1994) adds a fourth way in 
which drugs and gun violence are related: 
the community disorganization effect of the 
drug industry. The community disorganiza- 
tion theory explores the influence of the 
prevalence of guns among drug sellers as a 
stimulus to others in the community to arm 
themselves for self-defense, to settle dis- 
putes that have nothing to do with drugs, or 
just to gain respect. Blumstein posits a “dif- 
fusion” hypothesis to explain the increase in 
firearm homicides among youth. He sug- 
gests that as juveniles become involved in 
the drug trade, they acquire guns to protect 
themselves. In turn, other young people ob- 
tain guns to protect themselves from these 
drug-involved, gun-carrying juveniles. Dis- 
putes that previously would have ended in 
fist fights now have the potential to lead to 
shootings. Elliott’s research on the increased 
lethality of youth violence (1994), Fagan’s 
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forthcoming research on the “ecology of 
danger,” and the Louis Harris poll (1993) 
showing that 35 percent of children ages six 
to 12 fear their lives will be cut short by 
gun violence, support Blumstein’s hypothe- 
sis. 

Lack of opportunity. Blumstein (1994) 
and Pacific Center (1994) further hypothe- 
size that high levels of poverty, high rates of 
single-parent households, educational fail- 
ures, and a widespread sense of economic 
hopelessness exacerbate the diffusion phe- 
nomenon and increase the use of guns by 
young people. 

Culture of machismo and violence. Fa- 
gan (forthcoming) suggests that, in addition 
to the environment of fear in which young 
people live, youth violence is affected by 
cultural dynamics related to the illicit gun 
trade that has popularized guns and made 
“backing down” from arguments and “los- 
ing face” difficult for young people. El- 
liott’s (1994) and Anderson’s (1994) work 
also indicates that an element of showing 
off and ensuring respect and acquiescence 
from others is a method of self-defense that 
contributes to youth gun violence. In addi- 
tion to the drug trade, criminogenic neigh- 
borhoods and media violence are also fac- 
tors contributing to the use of guns by 
young people (Pacific Center 1994). 

Shapiro et al. (undated) pinpoints grades 
five and six as a particularly “gun-prone” 
time and suggests that youth, responding ag- 
gressively to shame, finding guns exciting, 
feeling comfortable with aggression, and be- 
lieving that guns bring power and safety, are 
most likely to engage in gun violence. 

Lack of faith in law enforcement El- 
liott (1994) suggests that youth violence 
may be a response to the perception among 



many violence-prone youth that public 
authorities cannot protect them or maintain 
order in their neighborhoods. 

Youth perspective. The dramatic in- 
crease in murders by the very young raises 
concerns that a “greater recklessness” may 
be associated with teenagers than with 
adults. Guns in the hands of young people 
can engender fear that young people are less 
likely to exercise the necessary restraint in 
handling dangerous weapons, especially 
rapid-fire assault weapons (Blumstein 
1994). Young people often have an underde- 
veloped sense of the value of life, their own 
as well as others. They may not have the 
ability to understand how one seemingly 
isolated act can in turn impact an entire 
community. This developmental issue, when 
combined with access to guns and the other 
factors described above, may contribute to 
youth gun violence (Pacific Center 1994). 

Preventive Solutions 

With a fuller understanding of the fac- 
tors contributing to youth gun violence, it is 
possible to identify ways to confront this na- 
tional crisis. The following types of preven- 
tion activities address problem areas early 
on in the lives of violence-prone children, 
and must be included in any truly compre- 
hensive strategy to reduce youth gun vio- 
lence in the United States. 

Preventive services. Identifying chil- 
dren at risk and referring them to appropri- 
ate services are important first steps to re- 
ducing youth gun violence (American 
Academy of Pediatrics 1992; Blumstein 
1994). These services should include teach- 
ing parenting skills and teaching children 
how to manage their anger nonviolently 
(Henkoff 1992). Violence-prone attitudes 
seem to increase between grades five and 
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six and then stabilize. Prevention programs 
that identify, address, and change attitudes, 
motives, and beliefs that contribute to vio- 
lent behavior should be initiated at such 
ages (Shapiro et al. 1993). Programs for at- 
risk youth should focus on changing indi- 
vidual behavior and decision-making proc- 
esses, and they should address alternative 
ways to express cultural pride and strength 
(Fagan, forthcoming). 

Working with witnesses to violence. It is 
important to offer young perpetrators, vic- 
tims, and witnesses of violence adequate 
psychological health services (American 
Psychological Association 1993; Colli son et 
al. 1987). A survey of 582 Cook County, Il- 
linois, Department of Corrections detainees 
found that 5 1 percent had previously entered 
hospitals for violence-related injuries, and 
that 26 percent had at one time survived 
gunshot wounds. Those with prior firearm 
injuries shared other violence-related factors 
such as witnessing a shooting at an early 
age and having easy access to a semiauto- 
matic weapon (1995). 

Public education. To encourage and 
support nonviolent attitudes and behavior 
among youth, long-term public and family 
education programs and gun safety curricu- 
lums in school must be included in violence 
reduction strategies (American Academy of 
Pediatrics 1992; CDC 1991; Christoffel 
1991; Fingerhut et al. 1991; Sugarmann and 
Rand 1994; Treanor and Bijlefeld 1989). In- 
volving youth (Treanor and Bijlefeld 1989) 
and developing community consensus on 
the use and possession of weapons are par- 
ticularly important to developing an effec- 
tive public education process (Fingerhut et 
al. 1991). 

Reducing fear. Because the fear of as- 
sault is often claimed as the reason for car- 



rying a firearm, programs should be imple- 
mented that address the risk of victimiza- 
tion, improve school climate, create safe ha- 
vens, and foster a safe community 
environment (CDC 1992; Fagan, forthcom- 
ing; Kennedy 1994; Sheley and Wright 
1993). According to Sheley and Wright “the 
fundamental policy problem involves con- 
vincing youths that they can survive in their 
neighborhoods without being armed” 
(1993). Accomplishing this public policy 
goal means reducing both perceived envi- 
ronmental dangers and reducing actual op- 
portunities for weapon-associated violence 
(Fingerhut et al. 1991). 

Making guns safer. Safer gun design, 
regulation, product liability, increased sales 
tax, firearm registration and licensure, back- 
ground checks, and ammunition modifica- 
tion are ways to regulate the dangers of 
guns (American Academy of Pediatrics 
1989; Christoffel 1991; Sugarmann and 
Rand 1994). 

Reducing availabUity and stricter regu- 
lation. Nationwide, domestic manufacturing 
and foreign importation of handguns 
reached an all-time high in 1992 (Pacific 
Center 1994). Stricter legislation and bans 
on assault weapons and handguns are ap- 
proaches unanimously suggested by the re- 
search as ways to limit the accessibility of 
guns to youth (American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics 1989; American Psychological Asso- 
ciation 1993; Christoffel 1991; Fingerhut et 
al. 1991; Henkoff 1992; Kennedy 1994; 
Lawyers Committee 1994; Pacific Center 
1994; Smith and Lautman 1990). The Na- 
tional Rifle Association (NRA) favors regu- 
lations on access to and misuse of firearms 
by minors, particularly at the state level, as 
long as these regulations do not impinge on 
adults’ rights (Blackman 1994). 
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A review of preliminary evaluations of 
the effectiveness of local gun laws and poli- 
cies (Brewer et al. 1994) showed that man- 
datory sentencing laws for felonies involv- 
ing firearms show promise in preventing 
gun-related violent crime. Research indi- 
cates that restrictive handgun laws may also 
be effective (Elliott 1994; Lofton et al. 
1991). Other types of laws have not been 
evaluated adequately to permit classification 
as either effective or ineffective. 

Enforcing laws. The Brewer et al. re- 
view of prevention strategies (1994) sug- 
gests that enforcement of laws may be a key 
to reducing violent juvenile acts. The Law- 
yers Committee on Violence, a consortium 
of legal advocates, also espouses such a 
strategy (1994). 

Drug treatment and prevention. Addi- 
tional investments in drug treatment and re- 
ducing juvenile alcohol and drug use are 
also effective prevention strategies (Ameri- 
can Psychological Association 1993; Blum- 
stein 1994). Reducing the illicit drug trade 
would reduce drug-related violence as well 
as drug-induced violence. In addition, as 
Van Kammen and Loeber’s (1994) research 
shows, a reduction in juvenile drug dealing 
would likely reduce their need to carry con- 
cealed weapons, particularly guns. 

Improving opportunities. Strategies that 
address structural problems in the family, 
community, and society should complement 
any intervention focused on individual per- 
petrators. The culture of violence and lack 
of opportunity in inner cities, in particular, 
should be addressed (Ruttenberg 1994; 
Sheley and Wright 1993). 

Interventions 

Whereas preventive approaches seek to 
minimize factors associated with youth gun 



violence, interventions are needed for young 
people already engaged in high-risk activi- 
ties. 

Getting guns out of the hands of kids. 
To reduce the environment of fear in which 
violence-prone children live, and to achieve 
the greatest reduction in the number of 
weapon-carrying youth, research suggests 
that efforts be directed at youth who fre- 
quently carry weapons (Blumstein 1994; 
CDC 1991). This approach must be de- 
signed carefully to respect young people’s 
civil liberties (Northrop and Hamrick 1990). 
Kennedy (1994) suggests that youth gun re- 
duction and fear reduction should reinforce 
one another. He advocates a “market disrup- 
tion” approach such as that used to fight 
street drug markets. By using community al- 
lies to report new dealing sites, making buy- 
ers feel vulnerable by publicizing reverse 
sting operations in which police pose as 
dealers and arrest buyers, and interfering 
with business by loitering around dealer 
sites, police have been successful in reduc- 
ing drug trafficking in communities. Com- 
munity support is critical for such an opera- 
tion to be effective. A recent National 
Institute of Justice (NIJ) sponsored evalu- 
ation of the Kansas City, Missouri, Police 
Department’s “Weed and Seed” initiative 
found that the program’s success in getting 
guns off the street in one neighborhood re- 
duced gun crimes there by almost 50 per- 
cent during a six-month period. Signifi- 
cantly, the decline in gun use and crime in 
the target area did not appear to cause a dis- 
placement of crime to adjoining neighbor- 
hoods. 

Reducing the supply of guns. T\\q Law- 
yers Committee on Violence, on the other 
hand, proposes that legal burdens associated 
with gun violence fall not only on those 
who use guns to commit crimes, but also on 
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gun owners, sellers and suppliers, and 
manufacturers, as well as the parents of the 
perpetrator if he or she is a minor. 

Rqrorting and detection. The National 
School Safety Center found that one of the 
most effective interventions encouraged stu- 
dents to report weapon-carrying classmates 
to teachers or administrators (Butterfield and 
Turner 1989). They also suggest the use of 
metal detectors, unannounced sweeps, and 
searches of l^lcefs (Butt^ield and Turner 
1989; Lawyers Committee 1994). 

Using a broad coalition of advocates 
and experts. In almost every piece of litera- 
ture addressing youth gun violence, the 
authors agree that the activities suggested 
above should be accomplished by a broad 
coalition of concerned individuals and or- 
ganizations (Advocacy Institute 1994; 
American Academy of Pediatrics 1989; 
American Psychological Association 1993; 
Becker, Olson, and Vick 1993; May 1995; 
Price et al. 1991; Smith and Lautman 1990; 
Sugarman and Rand 1994; Treanor and Bij- 
lefeld 1989). Crime control professionals, 
public health and health professionals, vic- 
tims’ families, educators, lawmakers, crimi- 
nologists, gun control groups, community- 
based oiganizations, community members, 
the armed services, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and the U S. Civil Rights 
Commission can all advocate and help save 
our youth from gun violence. Effective 
strategies include young people and disin- 
vested people and provide legitimate activi- 
ties and opportunities for them (Blumstein 
1994). 

Further Research 

Experts in the field of youth gun vio- 
lence have posited that further research in 



the following areas would help ground fu- 
ture youth firearms policy and practice: 

■ The magnitude, characteristics, and cost 
of morbidity and disability caused by 
firearms and other weapons (Northrop 
and Hamrick 1990; Sugarmann and 
Rand 1994; Zimring 1993). 

■ The number, type, and distribution of 
firearms and other weapons in the 

■■■ United States (Northrop and Hamrick 
1990). 

■ The reasons yourig people carry guns 
(American Psychological Association 

1993) . 

■ The role violent gangs play in increased 
urban violence. It is unclear if the 
growth in urban violence is due to 
gangs, other law-violating groups of 
youth, or nongang youth (Howell 1994). 

■ Epidemiological studies on the precur- 
sors and correlates of fireann deaths and 
nonfatal firearm assaults (American 
Academy of Pediatrics 1992; Northrop 
and Hamrick 1990; Pacific Center 

1994) . 

■ The effectiveness of gun control policies 
(Elliott 1994; Northrop and Hamrick 
1990; Zimring 1993). 

NIJ is currently taking steps to address 
these research gaps. Ongoing and recently 
funded studies in Nil’s Office of Criminal 
Justice Research include the following: 

■ A national survey of private firearms 
ownership and use. 

■ A study of firearms prevalence in and 
around urban, suburban, and rural high 
schools. 

■ A study applying the principles of prob- 
lem-oriented policing to the interruption 
of illicit youth gun markets in Boston 
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and Washington, D.C., combining pre- 
vention strategies with policing strate- 
^es used against illegal drug markets. 

■ Research in conjunction with OJJDP 
and CDC evaluating the effectiveness of 
a comprehensive strategy to reduce juve- 
nile gun violence in the Atlanta metro- 
politan region. 

■ A study of youth violence, guns, and 
links to illicit drug markets.” 

OJJDP is funding ongoing and new re- 
search that addresses different aspects of the 

gun problem, including the follownng; 

■ An examination of the interrelationship 
of guns, violence, drugs, and gangs in 
Rochester, Pittsburgh, and Denver by 
OJJDP’s, Program of Research on the 
Causes and Correlates of Delinquency. 

■ Studies of youth violence trends and 
characteristics in Los Angeles, Milwau- 
kee, the District of Columbia, and South 
Carolina. These studies focus specifi- 
cally on homicides and the use of fire- 
arms. 

■ Research on juvenile gang involvement 
including information on gang members 
who are homicide perpetrators. A na- 
tional assessment of the scope and seri- 
ousness of gang violence will also be 
conducted. 



Technological and 
Environmental Interventions 



Although technological changes are not 
the subject of this document, it should be 
noted that they are an important approach to 
reducing youth gun violence and the exten- 
sive use of guns against their owners. Fire- 
arm design requirements are both a techno- 



logical and a legal intervention. Firearm 
standards that have been proposed include 
designing guns to be less conceal able; pro- 
ducing guns with trigger safeties, fingerprint 
identification, and loading indicators; and 
regulating the appearance of toy guns and 
handguns made of plastic. Ammunition de- 
sign is also being explored because bullet 
shape, consistency, and composition deter- 
mine the severity of a gunshot injury. 

The U.S. Department of Justice is sup- 
porting research and demonstrations in the 
area of technological and environmental in- 
terventions. BJA, for example, has awarded 
a grant to the Chicago Police Department to 
work with the U.S. Bureau of Alcohol, To- 
bacco, and Firearms (ATF) to increase the 
solution rate of firearm-related violent crime 
through an innovation called Ceasefire. An 
automated projectile comparison system that 
stores the images of unique rifling marks 
found on bullet surfaces. Ceasefire will al- 
low firearms technicians to work more effi- 
ciently and compare cartridge casings. 

NIJ and the FBI are also involved in the 
effort to examine technological solutions to 
youth gun violence. Through an interagency 
agreement, the two organizations are con- 
ducting a study of the penetration effects on 
human targets of fired handgun bullets of 
various calibers and types. Analysis will 
cover different geographical patterns of 
shootings and identify significant correla- 
tions between projectile characteristics and 
resulting trauma. 



The Role of Federal Law 
Enforcement 



Although it is yet to be determined what 
the impact of federal law enforcement will 
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be with respect to prosecuting juvenile 
handgun violations under the Youdi Hand- 
gun Safety Act, it is likely to supplement 
rather than supersede state and local law en- 
forcement efforts. Instead, the federal gov- 
ernment and the U.S. Department of Justice, 
in particular, will intensify efforts to support 
state and local law enforcement activities. In 
addition to their supportive role, federal 
prosecutors and law enforcement will fill 
voids in law enforcemCTt strateaes_and^pro- 
vide support when state laws inadequately 
address the broader impact of youth vio- 
lence. Through technical assistance, identi- 
fying resources, interstate gun tracing, na- 
tional data collection and surveillance, 
facilitating information sharing, highlighting 
law enforcement and prevention strate^es to 
address youth gun violence, and funding 
demonstration projects, the federal govern- 
ment can help states and local jurisdictions 
implement gun safety legislation. All citi- 
zens have a stake in protecting America’s 
communities and providing safe places for 
businesses to grow and youth to develop 
into healthy, productive citizens. The fol- 
lowing are a few examples of cooperative 
efforts spearheaded by BJA or the Bureau of 
Justice Statistics (BJS): 

■ BJA is funding the development of a 
Computerized Information System for 
the Pittsbuigh Police Department Gun 
Task Force that will connect multiple 
federal and local law enforcement agen- 
cies via a local area network (LAN) and 
remote communications lines to gather 
and exchange firearms and related infor- 
mation, including applications for fire- 
arms purchases, carriage, dealership li- 
censes, and police reports on stolen, 
confiscated, and pawned firearms within 
the Pittsburgh metropolitan area. 



■ With CDC, BJS is analyzing data relat- 
ing to intentional injury — including 
firearm injury — through a National 
Electronic Injury Surveillance System 
fielded by the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission. This data collection effort 
will produce detailed information about 
the types of injuries that are treated in 
hospital emergency rooms, and will 
compile the first national data about 
nonfatal fi rearm injuries. 

' ■ BJA is funding a model Firearms Licen- 
see Compliance demonstration project in 
New York City. The project is a joint ef- 
fort by the New York City Police De- 
partment (NYPD) and ATF designed to 
enhance the ability of the NYPD Pistol 
License Division to conduct thorough 
background investigations on Federal 
Firearms License applicants. 

■ BJA is also funding a number of dem- 
onstration projects in Vuginia, West Vir- 
^nia, Georgia, Indiana, and California. 
In Oakland and Berkeley, California, 
and Richmond, Virginia, BJA is collabo- 
rating with state and local police and 
ATF to identify, target, investigate, and 
prosecute individuals and illicit organi- 
zations engaged in the unlawful use, 
sale, or acquisition of firearms. 

■ BJA is supporting the North Carolina 
Violent Career Criminal Task Force, 
which operates throughout the state and 
involves ATF and North Carolina’s three 
U.S. Attorneys. The project is designed 
to target, arrest, and convict violent 
predatory criminals throughout the state 
and will develop a model procedure to 
disrupt the flow of firearms to violent 
offenders. 

■ BJA will fund, in concert with ATF, a 
national law enforcement oiganization to 
provide training and administrative sup- 
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port to the 14-State Interstate Firearms 
Trafficking Compact. The project will 
inform state and local law enforcement 
officers about existing federal and state 
fi rearm s-related statutes and publicize 
the goals of the Compact to federal, 

. state, and local criminal justice officials, 
public officials, and the general public. 

In a 1994 report to the Attorney General 
and the President of the United States, the 
U.S. Attorneys outlined ways they could 
support state and local efforts to get guns 
out of the hands of young people. Their 
plans involved six strategies: 

■ Prosecution and enforcement of the ban 
on juvenile handgun possession: 

♦ Disruption of the markets that pro- 
vide guns to youth. 

♦ Taking guns out of the hands of kids 
through coordination with state and 
local prosecutors. 

■ Working with state and local officials to 
enhance enforcement of their laws. 

■ Encouraging and providing financial 
support for state and local efforts to 
trace the sources of guns taken from ju- 
veniles. 

■ Launching targeted enforcement efforts 
aimed at places where young people 
should feel safe (e.g., at home, at school, 
and in recreation centers). 

■ Actively participating in prevention ef- 
forts aimed at juveniles in our communi- 
ties through mentoring programs, school 
adoption, and neighborhood watch. 

■ Working to promote increased personal 
responsibility and safety through public 
outreach on the consequences of juve- 
nile handgun possession. 



These approaches endorsed by U.S. At- 
torneys and supported by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice are critical components of 
any comprehensive youth gun violence re- 
duction strategy. 

To be contirmed: “Pari Two - Preven- 
tion and Intervention in Reducing Youth 
Gun Violence” will appear in the Winter 
1996-97 issue of the School Intervention 
Report CQl 
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Making Schools Safe: The 
Importance of Empathy and 
Service Learning 



by Alan McEvov 

recent issue of Education Week 

boasted of a new magnet school 
# \which cost over $40 million to 
build. The story was noteworthy because of 
its emphasis on high-tech security systems 
designed “ . . . from the ground up to keep 
violence from intruding.” These security 
measures included 37 surveillance cameras, 
six metal detectors, five full-time security 
officers, intruder-resistant gates, and an ar- 
chitectural pattern resembling a prison. In- 
deed, if the accompanying photograph of se- 
curity guards looking down on students 
were seen in isolation, I am certain that 
most viewers would guess that the image 
was taken in a prison. 

What struck me most about the story 
was an implicit message that this approach 
to school safety constitutes the wave of the 
future. I remember saying to myself “My 
God, another technocratic crisis-manage- 
ment siege mentality ‘solution’ to a prob- 
lem. Why doesn’t the article say anything 
about what we are teaching kids?” 

As a citizen and an educator, I am 
alarmed at the number of students whose 
lives are circumscribed by violence in their 
most significant environments — home, 
school, and community. I am alarmed at the 
consequences — for child development and 
for societal equilibrium — when young peo- 
ple are raised in violent climates. And I rec- 
ognize that social conditions associated with 
violence, including poverty, unemployment, 
family and community dysfunction, exploi- 



tation, and hopelessness are beyond the 
school’s sphere of direct control. Yet I am 
also convinced that schools must look be- 
yond technological solutions in order to cre- 
ate safe learning climates. 

If schools cannot directly alter the socie- 
tal forces which give rise to violence, they 
can and must strive to address certain attrib- 
utes of individuals which influence violent 
conduct. After years of research, I am con- 
vinced that one personal attribute is nearly 
always linked to whether or not individuals 
behave violently. This attribute is a capacity 
for empathy. 

There is an inverse relationship between 
empathy and violence: the greater a person’s 
empathy for others, the less likelihood of 
acting violent toward them, even when con- 
flicts arise. Empathy allows one to feel the 
pain of others, it encourages compassionate 
understanding of differences, and it fosters a 
desire to cooperate with others and to offer 
help in time of need. In a psychological 
sense, empathy functions as an internal 
mechanism which inhibits actions intended 
to harm. It may be the critical emotional 
state that sustains the development of a 
moral conscience. 

In order to act violently, on the other 
hand, one must suppress or deny such feel- 
ings, for violence fundamentally debases an- 
other. It is easier to hurt someone if you do 
not feel their pain. Taken to the extreme, in 
environments where violence is common- 
place, where there are few negative conse- 
quences for being violent, and where there 
are rewards (monetary, status, power) for 
violent acts, an expression of empathy may 
well be dysfunctional in that it makes one a 
target for the aggression of others. Empathy 
may come to be equated with weakness. 
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On a positive note, I believe that empa- 
thy is learned and that schools are in a stra- 
tegic position to foster its development in 
children. Certainly the movement toward 
conflict resolution education constitutes a 
positive trend in this regard. But there is 
more that we could do to create conditions 
where empathy is learned. Schools could si- 
multaneously inhibit violence and advance 
the cause of socializing young people to be 
good citizens by adopting community serv- 
ice (or service learning) as a required p^ of 
the curriculum at all grade levels. 

While space does not permit a list of re- 
search on service learning I can offer two 
generalizations from that reseair:h. First, ex- 
tending learning beyond the classroom and 
into community settings seems to foster in 
most students a sense of understanding and 
caring for others. Tolerance for differences 
between people and access to mentors and 
positive role models, who otherwise might 
be conspicuously absent in the lives of stu- 
dents, are common outcomes of service 
learning. In short, the serwce learning expe- 
rience connects students to others in ways 
that increase feelings of empathy. 

The second generalization is that service 
learning teaches students that they are val- 
ued members of a larger community, and 
that there is merit in giving something back 
to that community. Enormous goodwill is 
created when students discover a unity of 
purpose between their actions and those of 
others. Under such circumstances, the ten- 
dency toward violence is replaced by ac- 
tions of good citizens. 

Cynics may scoff at the presumed na- 
ivete of arguments linking violence to em- 
pathy and empathy to community services. 
But does investing in expensive high-tech 
security sytems offer any better hope of re- 
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ducing the conditions which give rise to 
violence? For my money, I would rather in- 
vest in what we can teach our children than 
more efficient ways to monitor them after 
they have learned the hard lessons of the 
streets. 

Alan McEvoy is a professor of Sociology at Wit- 
tenberg University. He serves as pvsident of the Safe 
Schools Coedition and editor of the School Interven- 
tion Rqrort His most recent book, co-authored with 
W. Brookover and F. Erickson, is Creating Effective 
Schools, Learning Publications, Inc., 1996. 



“Gender Expertise” 
Addresses Sexual 
Harassment and Gender 
Civility Among Students 

Mount Elmore Institute announces the 
publication of “Gender Expertise: For Schools, 
Teachers, and Guidance,” a quaiteriy newsletter 
available for a $16 annual subscriptioa 

“Gender Expertise” has been developed for 
educators and administrators, and focuses on 
issues such as respectful gender behavior in 
schools; , techniques for teachers, principals, and 
guidance counselors; and up-to-date information 
on combatting situational problems. Newsletter 
departments include feature articles, legal 
updates, and case studies. 

Mount Elmore Institute for Diversity, Training, 
and Consulting, Inc., also offers sexual 
harassment workshops, cultural diversity 
workshops, strategic planning, conflict 
resolution, and consulting services. 

To subscribe or for more information, write: 

Gender Expertise 
P.O. Box 241 
Montpelier, VT 05601 
or call: 

802 - 229-0100 
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^lurJ. ^oint ^ationai C^n^rence on '^^ernatiued to 

^xpuiiion, ^udpendiony ^l^i^pping. C^ut o^ ^cliooi 

WEDNESDAY • JANUARY 15 



Registration (3:00 - 7:00 p.m.) • Networking Reception (7:00 - 8:00 p.m.) 

THURSDAY • JANUARY 16 



Registration (7:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m.) 



Opening Networking Continental Breakfast (7:30- 8:30 a.m.) 

i\Afesareigetlingsstartecl; eat1y :With a continental breakfast of juice, fruit, pastries, and coffee or tea. Come 

meet new friends with shared cohcems. 

Welcoming Remarks 

Arnold Gallegos, Ed.D., Professor of Education Emeritus, forrrier Dean of Education, Western Michi- 
gan University, and a mernber of the: Board of the Safe Schools Coalition. 

Keynote Address (8:^ - 9:45 a.m.) 

The Network for Serious Teens Acting Responsibly (STAR) 

Veronica Primus-Thomas, National Director of STAR, based at South Carolina State University, 
Orangeburg, SC. STAR is sponsored by Save the Children arid Oenny’s, 



Presentations (10:00 - 11:00 a.m.) 

1. MAP: An Approach to Keep AuRisk 7th and 8th Graders from Becoming Dropouts • Kathleen I. Harter, 
Program Coordinator, and Kelly A. Koegel, Woik-Study Coordinator, Phoenix Alternative Secondary School, 
Phoenix, NY. 

2. An Alternative Program for the Fifth Through the Eighth Grades • Manuel Ramirez and NaiKy Delecki, 
Phoenix Elementary School District #1, Phoenix, AZ. 

3. School Expulsion and Suspension in Colorado: The Scope of the Problem and What*s Working • Heide 
Phillips Shockley, Project Director, Colorado Foundation for Families and Children, Denver, CO. 

4. Enterprise Academy - An Alternative School in a Business/Commercial Community Site • Jackie Diggs, 
Newport News Public Schools, Newport News, VA. 

5. Planning and Implementing an All Male/Female Mentoring Program for At-Risk Youth • Sylvia C. Hooker, 
Supervisor of Special Services, Auburn City Schools, Auburn, AL. 

6. How to Deal with and Respond to Verbal Abuse with Dignity and Respect • Peter Martin Commanday, Direc- 
tor, and Greg Greicius, Commanday Peacemaking Institute Corporation, Congers, NY. 
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THURSDAY • JANUARY 16 
(Continued) 

7. This session is sponsored by the National Education Association. 

Complimentary Coffee and Tea (11:00 - 11:20 a.m.) 

Presentations (11:20 a.m. - 12:20 p.m.) 

8. Classroom Teaching Strategies that Develop Connections Between Teachers and Students • Susan Stone 
Kessler, Metropolitan Nashville Public Schools, Hermitage, TN. 

9. Equipping Students with the Skills to Succeed - Pennsylvanians Safe Schools Initiative • Brian K. Bumbaiger, 
School Safety A^iolence Prevention Coordinator, Center for Safe Schools, Lemoyne, PA. 

10. A Cost-Effective Alternative Education Program That Works • John H. Geoige, Ed.D., Superintendent, North 
Tonawanda City (NY) School District; Dennis Wiess, M.S.W., and Edward Belbas, North Tonawanda High 
School, North Tonawanda, NY. 

11. Linking Residential Youth Treatment Facilities yvith Local School Districts to Provide an Alternative to Out- 
of-School Suspension • Gail Pacheco, Education Coordinator, and Terry Clarice, Executive Director, Attention 
Homes, Inc., Cheyenne, WY. 

12. READY^s Investment in Newark: Turning Potential into Success • Susan T. Danin, Ph.D., Research for Better 
Schools, Philadelphia, PA. 

13. This session is sponsored by the National Association of Elementary School Principals. 

14. Developing a Specialized Public School Program for Violent/Acting-Out Students • Ray Petty, Ed.D., Visiting 
Professor of Education, Inter-American University - Ponce, Mercedita, PR. 

Presentations (2:00 -3:00 p.m.) 

15. A CA.KE.ing Approach to Violence Prevention • Cindy Coney, Executive Director, and Regina Birrenkott, 
Director, C. E. Mendez Foundation, Inc., Tampa, FL. 

16. Preventing Drop Out by Connecting School to Real Life • William E. Blank, Ph.D., Professor and Chair, Adult 
and Vocational Education and Human Resource Development Department, University of South Florida, Tampa, 
FL. 

17. No Throw-Away Kids: A Timeline for Responsibilities • Kathleen Taylor and Ken Long, Norristown Area 
School District, Norristown, PA. 

18. The Lancaster County Academy - A Drop-Out Recovery Program • Jon J. Rednak, Ed.D., Superintendent of 
Record, Lancaster County Academy, Columbia, PA. 

19. From Exclusion to Excellence - Teens Making a 1S(P Turn • Elizabeth Talmadge, Triad Alternative Program, 
Sarasota, FL. 

20. A 21st Century Alternative for Our Highest Risk Students • Catherine W. Foulks, Ph.D., President, and Porter 
W. Sexton, Ph.D., Development Officer, 21st Centuiy Education Services, Inc., Orlando, FL. 

21. This session is sponsored by the Association for the Advancement of Social Work with Groups. 
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THURSDAY • JANUARY 16 
(Concluded) 



Plenary Session (3:15 -4:15 p.m.) 

A Collaborative Approach to Truancy and Educational Neglect 

Christine Curtiss, J.O., Assistant Hennepin County Attorney, and Nancy Schaefer, Supervisor, School 
Support Program, Hennepin County, Department of Children and Family Services, Minneapolis, MN. 



Networking Reception (4:15 - 5:30 p.m.) 

FRIDAY • JANUARY 17 



Complimentary Continental Breakfast • (7:45 - 8:30 a.m.) 
Plenary Session (8:40 - 9:40 a.m.) 

Non-School Hours - Educational Enrichment and 
Self-Directed Learning at Boys and Giris dubs 

Panel Moderator Michelle Hailey, Director, Program Services, Boys and Girls Clubs of America. Panel 
Members: Reginald Clark, Educational Researcher and author; Beth Moore, Program Director, and 
Glenn Permuy, Executive Director, Boys and Girls Clubs of Tampa Bay, Florida. 



Presentations (10:00 - 11:00 a.m.) 

22. Zero Tolerance Policy Requires 100% Enrollment Possibilities • Barbara Stanley, J.D., Grossmont Union High 
School District, La Mesa, CA; Robert James, Phoenix High School, El Cajon, CA; Dianna Carbeny and Lucy 
Abernathy, Ed.D., Chaparral High School, El Cajon, CA. 

23. SIP: Suspension Intervendon/Prevention Program • Virginia R. Santiago, Coordinator SIP, Jan Clark, Director 
of Student Services, Sally Murphy and Carol Kaffenberger, Fairfax County Public Schools, Area II, Alexandria, 
VA. 

24. Peer Tutoring Among At-Risk Youth: Positive Role Models Really Do Make a Difference • Christine Heft and 
Carlene Wolfe, Florida Atlantic University, Ft. Lauderdale, FL. 

25. Truancy Muldr-Agency Program • Nancy G. Valdez- Woodward, Supervisor, Pupil Services, Salt Lake City 
School District, Salt Lake City, UT. 

26. An Alternative for the Disengaged Student - Bonding yvith the School • Jan D’Onofrio, New Hartford Senior 
High School, New Hartford, NY; and Edward Klesse, Ed.D., Asst. Superintendent, Windsor Central School, 
Windsor, NY. 

27. Conflict Resolution H.E.EP (Holistic Educational and Logistical Preparation) • Camille A. McCann, Prince 
George's County Public Schools, Oxon Hill, MD. 
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FRIDAY • JANUARY 17 
(Continued) 

28. This session is sponsored by the National Association of School Safety and Law Enforcement Organiza- 
tions. 



Complimentary Coffee and Tea (11:00 - 11:20 a.m.) 
Presentations (11:20 a.m. - 12:20 p.m.) 



29. The Making of an Alternative Suspension Model: The STOP Program • Beverly J. Soigi, Ed.D., and Cheryl 
Ungerieider, Jefferson County Public Schools, Louisville, KY. 

30. Becoming a Champion • George K. Smith, People Builders International, Lexington, SC; and Stefan Neilson, 
Seattle, WA. 

31. Washington Alternative High Schooly A School for Discouraged or Defeated Learners, Pregnant and Parent- 
ing Teens and Their Babies • Emily Runion, Counselor, Washington High School, and Sheri Montgomery, 
Nursery Director, Alternatives for Living and Learning Nurseiy, Terre Haute, IN. 

32. Take Parents to Truancy Court to Keep Kids in School • Kara Gae Wilson, Superintendent, Metro Tech, 
Oklahoma City, OK; and Cam McKenzie, Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa, OK. 

33. Junior Reserve Officers Training Corps Career Acaden^ • Eric T. Robinson, Trudi-Brooke Mann, M.D., and 
Robert \^le, Louis W. Fox Tech High School, San Antonio, TX. 

34. The WAVE School Drop-Out Prevention Program • Alta J. Caimaday, WAVE, Inc., Washington, DC. 

35. This session is sponsored by the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of Job Cor|)$. 



Presentations (2:00 - 3:00 p.m.) 



New Horizons: School Within a School • Stacy Wadleigh and Amy Purdy, Page High School; Dan Dodds, 
Ed.D., Superintendent, Page Unified School District, Page, AZ. 

Gang Resistance Education and Training • Pete Merenyi, G.R.E.A.T. Program, Wasliington, D.C. 

A Con^rehensive Intervention Alternative School Model that Works • Joan E. Schuman, Ed.D., and Elana 
Aitken, Ph,D., Hampshire Educational Collaborative, Northampton, MA. 

Prosocial Coping: Comprehensive Intervention for Suspended/Expelled Students • Elaine Blechman, Ph,D., 
and David Hatfield, Dept, of Psychology, University of Colorado, Boulder, CO. 

Disruptive? Disaffected? Differences and Directions • David J. Billman, ONEIDA BOCES, New Hartford, NY. 
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FRIDAY • JANUARY 17 

-:;;^r^^(dpriclu^ 



Plenary Session (3:15 - 4:15 p.m.) 

The State's Role in Creating Codes of Discipline 

Ciau<^te M. Brown, J.D., Director, School House Legal Services and investment in 
Excellence Programs, Advocates for Children and Youth, Baltimore, MD. 



Networking Reception (4:15 - 5:30 p.m.) 

SATURDAY • JANUARY 18 



WIe start a bit later this day for those who will be checking out of the Hotel. Check-out time is 11 :00 
a.m. You may check out earlier and have the bell captain check your bags for a later departure time. 



Presentation (9:15 - 10:15 a.m.) 

41. AUemative Programs Offered in Southeast Missouri • Michael L. Jolinson, Ph.D., and Gayle Kingeiy, Poplar 
Bluff R-I School District, Poplar Bluff, MO; and Bill Biggerstaff, Cape Girardeau 63 School District, Cape 
Girardeau, MO. 

42. Learning for Leadership - An Effective Preventative to Being a School Drop Out • Bruce K. Skipton, West 
Springfield High School, West Springfield, MA. 

43. A Consideration of Positive and Negative Features of Selected Attemative Programs in California • Richard 
Arthur, author of Gangs and Schools, Richmoml, CA. 

44. Teacher Rates of Rfferring Students for Suspension, Grading Distributions, and Participation in Jnservices • 
Stanley Frankel, Ph.D., MESA Associates, Pittsbuigh, PA. 

45. Ihe Emergency Services Program/Assessment Center (ESP/AC) An Effective Alternative Approach to Sus- 
pensions/Expulsions • Alex Gillat, Ph.D., and Dennis Mjgel, Ph.D., Springfield Public Schools, Springfield, 
MA. 



Wrap-Up Session (10:30 a.ni; - 12:00 noon) 

Motivating Defeated Learners: True Alternatives for At-Risk Youth 

Louis D. Gonzales, Ph.D., President, Midwest Center for Safe Schools and Communities, 

Minneapolis, MN. 



The above Is the schedule at publication time; presehtations and times are subject to change. An 
agenda booklet distributed on-site will list the final schedule. 
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Conference Registration Form ALT-3 



Use one form per person; make additional copies as needed or request them. You may register by phone or FAX, using a credit card, or by mail with a 
credit cerd, purchase order, or check. Conference registrants will be confirmed by mail if registrations are received by December IS, 1996. Badges and 
conference materials will be picked up on site. Please make checks payabb to Altematives to Expulsion Conference. 



Mr. /Ms. /Dr. 

(Please print name clearly) 

Title Phone 

Organization 

Address 

City 

State/Prov. Zip - 

Address above is Organization □ Home □ 

E-mail address: 

There is a refund charge of $25.00 for a written 
cancellation of registration before December 31, 
1996, after which there will be no refunds. 
Substitutions are welcomed. 

Please indicate where you first heard about this conference. 



This is a preliminary program and is 
subject to change. 



Conference fees: (check appropriate space) 

G Eariy pre-registration (until Nov. 1 5) $270.(XI 

Q Registration (Nov. 16-Dec. 15) $320.00 

( After this drte $370.00) 

G Eariy student registration (until Dec. 1 5) $1 55.00 

(Afterthis data $195.00)* 

Total $ 

Special group rates available on request. 

*Proof of student status, such as valid photo ID, will be requested 
at admission. 

Method of payment: 

□ Purchase order enclosed 

□ My check is enclosed for $ (U.S. dollars) 

□ Please charge my VISA MasterCard 

Name on Card: 

(RtM8 print dtiriy) 

Acct. # 

Exp. Date 

Credit Cards: 800-537-4903 
FAX: 941-778-6818 

Mail to: Alternatives to Expulsion 

Conference, P.O. Box 1338, Holmes Beach, FL 
34218-1338. 



HOTEL 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

Holiday Inn International 
Drive Resort 
6515 International Drive 
Orlando, FL 32819 
Phone: 407-351-3500 
FAX: 407-351-9196 



A deposit of one night is required to assure a 
room guarantee. Reservations will be subject to 
availability, 300 rooms have been reserved for 
this conference through December 14, 1996. All 
rooms are subject to state and local taxes. 

Make reservations directly with the hotel and be 
sure to mention the Alternatives to Expulsion 
Conference to ensure the special room rate. 



Early Registration is Strongly Recommended 






SCHOOL 




Csll Toll Free: 800-537-4903 Extsno 

Fax; 1-941-778-6818 



Price 



X Qty. 



= Total 



Annual Membership in the 
Safe Schools Coalition 



(includes subscription to the SIR): 

Students $20.00 

Individuals or Organizations 40.00 

1>year SIR subscription or renewal without membership 22.00 

2>year SIR subscription or renewal without membership 38.00 

Additional subscriptions to same address 12.00 

Back Issues: 



Any six back issues of SIR (check selections below) 24.00 

Additional back issues of SIR @ (check selections below) 4.00 

Orders ur)der $15.00 must be prepaid 



Back Issues of SIR 

Any six -$24.00 (min. order); 

Each Additional -$4.00 

□ Revitalizing High Schools 

□ Promoting Healthy Dating 

□ Youth Gangs ~ In Search of a Miracle 

□ Assessing Suicide Risk 

□ Gangs: Grassroots Organizing 

□ Perspectives on Schools and Violence 

□ Youth Gangs: Areas of Misunderstanding 

□ Youth Suicide: Primary Prevention 

□ Ritual Sexual Abuse 

□ Youth Violence, Gangs and Security 

□ Gangs, Schools, and Community 

□ Understanding When Students 
Commit Suicide 

□ Peer Groups to Reduce Sex 
Without Consent 

□ Creating Peer Assistance Programs 

□ Students Who Grieve 

□ Teachers, Gangs, and Schools 

□ Understanding Abused Children 

□ Date Rape Prevention in H.S. 

□ Children of Divorce 

□ Students Who Gamble 

□ Schools and Abuse Prevention 

□ Reducing Suicide Contagion 

□ Fadng the Gang Crisis 

□ Educating Homeless Children 

□ Satanism and Schools 

□ Confronting Gangs 



FL Residents Add 7% Sales Tax 

TOTAL 



Please Check One: 

□ Purchase order enclosed (institutions only; attach this form to your p.o.) 

□ My check is enclosed for $ (U.S.) Payable to Safe Schools Coalition 

Please charge my: □ VISA □ MasterCard 

Account # 

Card expiration date 

Name on charge card 

(Please print dearly) 

Please Print Your Name and Address Clearly 

Name 

Institution 

Street 

City/Stat€i/Zp 



. TTie SSC: does riot discnniinate on uie basis of race, religion, ethnicity, nationality, sex. ; 
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Reducing Youth Gun Violence* 

Part Two — Prevention and Intervention Programs 



This concludes the two-pert report, 
“Reducing Youth Gun Violence: An 
Overview of Programs and Initiatives,” 
originally published by the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention, U.S. 
Department of Justice. Part One provided 
'an overview and background of youth gun 
violence with a resource bibliography. The 
complete report with resources are 
available from the National Criminal Justice 
Reference Service Resource and 
Information Center. For more information, 
see pages 12-13. 




T hus far, this report has examined the 
incidence of youth gun violence, its 
context, an analysis of the causes, and 
a range of solutions, from technological in- 
terventions to federal law enforcement ap- 
proaches. It will now address individual 



Reprinted in edited, serial form with permission from the 
r-Q . ^.Department of Justice, Office of Juvenille Justice anc 
Cly l^tuency Prevention, May 1996, #154303. 



programs that seek to incorporate those les- 
sons by broadly summarizing the various 
violence reduction strategies that have been 
implemented by organizations across the 
country. A listing of these programs can be 
found in the Resource of Youth Gun Vio- 
lence Reduction Programs and Prevention 
Organizations beginning on page 13. 

Although youth can now easily obtain 
firearms and see them used frequently in 
films and on television as a method for 
solving problems, few violence prevention 
programs for youth focus specifically on 
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preventing violence with guns (American 
Psychological Association 1993). The pro- 
grams that do exist can be divided into the 
nine basic categories listed below. Programs 
in the first four categories are generally pre- 
ventive in nature while those in the last five 
categories rely primarily on interventions: 

■ Curriculums 

■ Trauma Prevention 

■ Gun Buy-Back Programs 

■ Public Education Campaigns 

■ Community Law Enforcement 

■ Gun Market Disruption and Interception 

■ Diversion and Treatment Programs 

■ Gun Courts 

■ Alternative Schools 

In the Resource of Youth Gun Violence 
Reduction Programs and Prevention Organi- 
zations on pages 13-15, the Office of Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP) has identified programs that fall 
into these nine categories. 



Focus on Prevention 



Curriculums 

The majority of youth gun violence re- 
duction programs are curriculums carried 
out in schools, community-based organiza- 
tions, and physicians’ offices. They empha- 
size the prevention of weapon misuse, the 
risks involved with the possession of fire- 
arms, and the need for conflict resolution 
and anger management skills. Educational 
programs often use videotapes to support 
their presentation of the tragic results of gun 
violence. They may also include firearm 
safety instructions, public information cam- 




paigns, counseling programs, or crisis inter- 
vention hotlines. 

Law enforcement-based curriculums. 
Police and sheriff departments have been in- 
strumental in supporting violence prevention 
curriculums. As part of drug education, pub- 
lic safety, and violence prevention efforts, 
police officers and sheriffs across the nation 
have worked coHaboratively with schools to 
present critical information on gun violence 
to young people and, simultaneously, to de- 
velop more effective and personable rela- 
tions with young people. Examples of gun 
violence reduction curriculums used by law 
enforcement include the Gun Safety Aware- 
ness Program in Dade County, Florida; 
Guns, Teens, and Consequences in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; and the Handgun Violence Re- 
duction Program in Towson, Maryland. 

In Dade County, the Gun Safety Aware- 
ness Program, a districtwide effort for K-12 
students and their parents, began in Novem- 
ber 1988, featuring a comprehensive cur- 
riculum and a Gun Safety Awareness Week 
in November. The Gun Safety Awareness 
Program examines causes of handgun vio- 
lence in the community and educates youth 
and parents on how to prevent gun-related 
violence, encourages anonymous reporting 
of guns, and teaches the consequences of 
being arrested. 

Dade Country’s violence prevention cur- 
riculum is supplemented by area Youth 
Crime Watches, school resource officers, 
and police officers. A Youth Crime Watch 
program was mandated for students in 1984 
to extend the neighborhood watch concept 
to schools. Training workshops for parents 
on handgun safety awareness have been 
conducted in each school by Parent Educa- 
tion Department staff. Metal detectors are 
use^ unannounced at selected schools, and 
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students caught with guns are referred to ju- 
venile or adult court and recommended for 
expulsion to an alternative school. Aware- 
ness levels among youth and parents about 
the need to prevent handgun violence have 
increased as a result. 

School-based curriculums. The Center 
to Prevent Handgun Violence has developed 
a school-based curriculum used extensively 
across the country that has been evaluated 
with positive results. The Straight Talk 
About Risks (STAR) program is a compre- 
hensive school-based program designed to 
reduce gun injuries and deaths with preven- 
tion activities for children and their families. 
Through STAR, students also learn how to 
make better, safer decisions, and how to re- 
solve conflicts without violence through role 
playing, goal setting, and developing leader- 
ship skills. 

The NRA program Eddie Eagle; the 
Firearm Injury Prevention Curriculum in Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico; Solutions Without 
Guns in Cleveland, Ohio; and WARN 
(Weapons Are Removed Now) in Reseda, 
California, are other examples of gun safety 
curriculums. 

Physician-based curriculums. A num- 
ber of curriculums are used by physicians to 
instruct parents about the dangers of guns in 
the home. STOP — Steps to Prevent Fire- 
arm Injury — is a collaborative effort of the 
Center to Prevent Handgun Violence and the 
American Academy of Pediatrics. It is the 
first national educational program designed 
for pediatricians to use when counseling 
parents on the risks of keeping a gun in the 
home as well as the dangers guns pose to 
the community. Materials include (1) a 
monograph addressing the scope and cir- 
cumstances of gun injuries and deaths af- 
fecting children and teens, (2) an audiotape 



that models dialog between pediatricians 
and parents, (3) a counseling tip sheet for 
quick reference, (4) a bibliography for fur- 
ther reading, (5) brochures providing facts 
and prevention steps, and (6) posters for of- 
fices and waiting rooms. Posters and bro- 
chures are also available in Spanish upon re- 
order. 

Other similar physician-based curricu- 
lums include the Educational Development 
Center’s Firearm Injuries program and mate- 
rials produced by the Injury Prevention and 
Control Unit in Trenton, New Jersey. 

Trauma Prevention 

A second category of programming in- 
volves peer education for young people in- 
jured by gun violence. These programs usu- 
ally emanate from a public health project or 
hospital. 

Youth Alive in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, sends young counselors into a hospital 
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to persuade teenage gunshot victims to 
avoid further violence by not retaliating. 
Counselors emphasize that all revenge is go- 
ing to do is destroy another life and put 
friends (who are doing the retaliating) at 
risk of being locked up. Young gunshot vic- 
tims share their experiences with kids in- 
volved in gang behavior. 

The Shock Mentor program is another 
trauma prevention initiative. Recently devel- 
oped b>rpfi nee George’s CountyrMaryland, 
Hospital Center and Concerned Black Men, 
Inc., a mentoring group of African-Ameri- 
can professionals, it brings high school stu- 
dents into the shock trauma and emergency 
rooms to watch doctors patch together the 
victims and perpetrators of violence. The 
program is part of a larger county violence 
prevention initiative that includes a school- 
wide conflict resolution program, peer me- 
diation training program, black male 
achievement program, and county wide fo- 
rum on violence prevention. 

Students visit the trauma center through- 
out the school year and are accompanied by 
members of Concerned Black Men. Their 
role is to provide support and show vio- 
lence-prone youth that there is an alternative 
to becoming a statistic in a trauma unit. 

Other examples of trauma prevention 
programs include the Hospital -based Youth 
Violence Prevention Program in Camden, 
New Jersey; People Opening the World’s 
Eye to Reality (POWER) in New York City; 
and Southeastern Michigan Spinal Cord In- 
jury System in Detroit, Michigan. 

Gun Buy-Back Programs 

Many gun buy-back programs are now 
operating across the country. These initia- 
tives are precipitated by diverse events and 
show varying degrees of success. This re- 








port does not present all of these programs, 
only those conducted as part of a wider gun 
violence prevention effort. The Prevention 
Partnership in Brooklyn, New York, for ex- 
ample, provides incentives for people to turn 
in guns for food vouchers, but also involves 
the Center for Substance Abuse and Preven- 
tion Community Partnership and two police 
precincts. 

Weapon Watch is another example of a 

more-comprehensive-gun-turn-in- program. — 

Organized by the mental health center of the 
Memphis School District, the Memphis Po- 
lice Department, and Crime Stoppers, a 
group that financially rewards citizens for 
calling in tips about crimes. Weapon Watch 
was implemented to get children involved in 
ridding their schools of weapons. Instead of 
buying metal detectors, Memphis officials 
decided to get students involved in weeding 
out the weapons. A hotline was established 
for students to call anonymously with infor- 
mation about classmates who bring weapons 
to school. Students who call in are given a 
secret code number. Once the call is re- 
ceived, police are dispatched to the school 
and officers conduct an investigation. Stu- 
dents are rewarded if the information leads 
to the confiscation of weapons and arrests of 
weapon-carrying students on campus. 

Citizens for Safety (CFS), a program in 
Boston, Massachusetts, has pulled together a 
community-based coalition to reduce vio- 
lence in Boston. CFS’ membership includes 
50 neighborhood and youth organizations as 
well as over 500 citizens from across the 
city. In 1993, CFS organized a gun buy- 
back program that removed 1,302 guns from 
circulation. Ongoing activities include ex- 
panding the buy-back program, conducting 
“Guns Kill” workshops for teenagers, and 
sponsoring an annual 24-hour Soccer Mara- 
thon for Peace and the Peace League, a 
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summer educational and recreational pro- 
gram for gang members. 

Public Education Campaigns 

A number of campaigns to educate com- 
munities and families about youth violence 
are currently being conducted nationally and 
at the state and local levels. These cam- 
paigns tend to be directed at young people 
or women and address the dangers of guns 
and the unacceptability of using guns to 
solve problems. 

The Children’s Defense Fund Cease Fire 
campaign advocates 10 steps to stop the war 
against children in America, including re- 
moving guns from homes, creating opportu- 
nities, providing safe havens, being in- 
formed about media violence and real 
violence, and resolving conflict peaceably. 
The campaign features television public 
service announcements and the Wall of 
Names, a print presentation of more than 
600 children in 39 states killed by gunfire in 
1993 and 1994. 

The Center to Prevent Handgun Vio- 
lence recently collaborated with Disney 
Educational Productions to produce a gun 
violence prevention video. Under the Gun, 
that challenges the glamorization of guns 
and the notion that guns make families and 
youth safer. Disney plans to market the 
video to schools, recreation centers, police 
departments, juvenile justice facilities, hos- 
pitals, rehabilitation centers, and other edu- 
cational organizations. 

Other public education programs include 
the Hands Without Guns and Words Not 
Weapons campaigns in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and the Fresno (California) Youth Vio- 
lence Prevention Network. The Youth Vio- 
lence Prevention Network campaign is 
unique because it uses young people to de- 
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liver anti-gun violence messages, and is es- 
pecially geared to reach Fresno’s at-risk, 
Spanish-speaking residents. Known pre- 
viously as Radio Bilingue, the network is 
the result of a collaboration by Chicano 
Youth Center, House of Hope, Save Our 
Sons and Daughters, and End Barrio War- 
fare. The prograiTi works to strengthen the 
programs that serve at-risk youth, thereby 
empowering young people and communities 
of color to work together to reduce violence 
in their neighborhoods. Violence prevention 
activities include developing gun-free zone 
programs in city parks and neighborhoods, 
school emergency response and mediation 
teams led by directors of organizations that 
serve high-risk youth, youth conferences, 
and youth leadership programs. A key par- 
ticipant in the coalition is the Radio Bilin- 
que, a Hispanic-controlled, noncommercial 
radio station serving the San Joaquin Valley. 
Radio Bilingue broadcasts anti-violence and 
anti-drug public service announcements and 
sponsors Paz, a unique violence prevention 
radio program targeted to at-risk youth, edu- 
cating them about the causes of violence 
and the impact of gun violence. The pro- 
gram features local speakers, including po- 
lice officers, school officials, and commu- 
nity citizens. 

By far the most extensive public educa- 
tion campaign against youth gun violence is 
the California Wellness Foundation’s Cam- 
paign to Prevent Handgun Violence Against 
Kids, a $2 million statewide public educa- 
tion effort that has conducted extensive re- 
search. surveys, polling, focus groups, and 
analysis of the target audience; produced 
multiple 30-second television public service 
announcements that run on prime time in 
both English and Spanish; communicated 
critical information on youth gun violence 
through its First Aid” portfolio to more 
than 8,000 elected officials, key media lead- 
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ers, and public agencies; received more than 
75,000 calls and 11,000 supporters through 
its 1-800-222-MANY hotline and informa- 
tion service; organized a women’s coalition 
against gun violence; and developed a video 
teleconference town hall meeting throughout 
the state to unveil its policies on handguns 
and firearms. 

The California Wellness Campaign is 
linked to a broader $30 million, five-year, 
s®ew^e~ihitiative~fO' reduce youth violence 
in California that includes the Pacific Center 
for Violence Prevention, the policy branch 
of the initiative; a leadership program; a 
community action program that has funded 
10 pilot projects to form broad-based vio- 
lence reduction coalitions of major local 
public and private entities; and a research 
program. 



Focus on Intervention 



Because intervention programs target a 
more at-risk, delinquency-involved popula- 
tion, they tend to be more intensive, are im- 
plemented after patterns of delinquency and 
violence are established, and more actively 
engage law enforcement and the juvenile 
justice system. Programs that intervene with 
young people who use guns or have been 
caught with guns unfortunately are rare and 
in dire need of further development. Al- 
though a number of informal interventions 
exist that sheriffs, police officers, probation 
officers, and others have developed to reach 
the population actively involved in handgun 
violence, the majority of these efforts have 
yet to be formalized into systematic proto- 
cols and have not yet been rigorously evalu- 
ated. Given new federal legislation, how- 
ever, the U.S. Departments of Justice, 
Education, and Health and Human Services 
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are particularly interested in developing and 
supporting innovative and effective ways to 
intervene with young people who have been 
caught with guns or are at great risk of be- 
ing involved in gun violence. 

A widely used intervention that has re- 
ceived some evaluation — and demon- 
strated mixed results — is the use of metal 
scanners to detect firearms. According to the 
National" School Safety Center, 70 percent 
-of the-Nation’s-50-largesC districts have-in-- - 
stalled scanners in the schools. The New 
York City Metal Detector Program is one of 
the best known of these programs. Because 
the use of scanners, book-bag bans, and 
locker searches is now so common, these 
approaches are not covered here. 

Community Law Enforcement 

The Illinois State Police School Security 
Facilitator Program identifies local jurisdic- 
tions in which levels of school violence are 
causing wide concern. Representatives from 
private, government, and nonprofit pro- 
grams that plsy ^ role in addressing youth 
violence in their community are invited to 
attend an intensive five-day team-build- 
ing/education program at Illinois State Po- 
lice training academy. A typical team in- 
cludes: 

■ law enforcement personnel, 

■ school administrators and teachers, 

■ local state’s attorney and public de- 
fender, 

■ local prevention and treatment program 
staff, 

■ court officials, 

■ concerned community members. 

Community teams range in size from 
five to 15. Each member is expected to live 
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at the academy (in trooper dorms) with team 
members throughout the training program. 
Courses are divided between youth violence 
education and violence reduction strategies, 
including the interdiction of guns brought 
into schools. Trainers highlight identifica- 
tion of situations in which violence may es- 
calate to use of a weapon, investigative 
techniques to acquire secondary and tertiary 
source information on weapons carried at 
the school, and strategies for weapon re- 
moval and cooperation with law enforce- 
ment authorities. Additional programs such 
as locker searches, canine searches, and. 
metal detectors are also discussed. School 
administrators are cautioned about direct in- 
tervention with an armed student. Teams re- 
turn to their communities to educate others 
on youth violence issues and to implement 
violence reduction strategies. No short- or 
long-term evaluation of this program has 
been conducted. Anecdotal information 
from prior participants would indicate some 
degree of success. 

The University of Virginia Youth Vio- 
lence Project focuses on reducing youth vio- 
lence through a team approach. Staff bring 
together a multidisciplinary team of experts 
on youth aggression and violence in the 
fields of education, psychology, law en- 
forcement, planning, and crime prevention 
and present four- to 45-hour instruction 
courses in selected Virginia cities. Cities that 
have participated in the program include 
Falls Church, Newport News, Roanoke, 
Richmond, and Virginia Beach. 

Participants in the Youth Violence Pro- 
ject — primarily school and law enforce- 
ment officials from target jurisdictions — 
are exposed to a variety of issues (risk fac- 
tors for violence, multicultural dynamics, 
etc.) and are asked to implement a series of 
actions in their schools, including initiating 




security assessments and peer mediation. 
Many of the program’s instructors are local 
police officers with extensive experience in 
weapon detection and interdiction. The pro- 
gram also emphasizes school collaboration 
and cooperation because school officials 
typically are not trained in defensive 
weapon removal and disarming tactics. In 
1994, the project will expand its reach 
through a televised version of the program. 
School Safety and Youth Aggression, to be 
downlinked to 24 sites across Virginia. 

No short- or long-term evaluation of this 
program has been implemented. Anecdotal 
information from prior participants would 
indicate some degree of success. University 
of Virginia staff would support any credible 
outside evaluation effort. 

Gun Market Disruption and Interception 

Police weapons searches are another im- 
portant means of stemming youth gun vio- 
lence. If civil rights are respected and com- 
munities are supportive, these approaches 
can effectively communicate a message of 
strong societal opposition to youth involved 
in gun violence. 

The Gun Recovery Unit in Washington, 
D.C., is a specially trained squad of officers 
assigned to a part of the city with an unusu- 
ally high rate of fireamis crimes. While pa- 
trolling the area, the squad identifies and 
frisks individuals who raise a reasonable 
suspicion of being arnied. Most frisked indi- 
viduals are under 22 years of age, and about 
40 percent are minors. The Howard Univer- 
sity Violence Prevention Project offers an 
afterschool middle-school program, a pre- 
school program, and a summer camp that 
provide social support, tutoring, esteem 
building, and cultural enrichment for chil- 
dren who have been exposed to serious inci- 
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dents of violence, including gun violence. 
The program’s services give children an op- 
portunity to reduce the probability of their 
continuing the cycle of violence they are 
struggling to escape. 

The Kansas City Weed and Seed pro- 
gram is a joint effort of the U.S. Department 
of Justice, the U.S. Attorney, and the Kansas 
City Police Department. They have pulled 
together a working group consisting of law 
“^forcement,’ human service agencies, an“d 
community organizations, including the re- 
gional office of the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the Small 
Business Administration, the Kansas City 
Neighborhood Alliance, and the Ad Hoc 
Group Against Crime. 

The program has focused its policing 
strategy in high-crime neighborhoods on us- 
ing every opportunity, including traffic and 
curfew violations and other infractions, to 
get guns off the street. During these routine 
stops, police look for infractions that give 
them the legal authority to search a car or 
pedestrian for illegal weapons. Special gun- 
intercept teams have also been used in these 
neighborhoods, and studies indicate that 
they are 10 times more cost-effective than 
regular police patrols. In an 80-block neigh- 
borhood with a homicide rate 20 times the 
national average, the program reduced crime 
by at least 50 percent during a six-month 
period. These initiatives did not displace 
crime to other locales — gun crimes did not 
increase significantly in any of the patrol 
beats surrounding the area. Despite the fact 
that previous police campaigns in Kansas 
City have drawn protests of discrimination 
from members of the community, residents 
have supported the gun-intercept program. 
Police have involved community and relig- 
ious leaders in initial .planning, and neigh- 
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borhoods have made requests for greater po- 
lice activity. 

Diversion and Treatment Programs 

Diversion and treatment programs pro- 
vide some of the most promising examples 
of violence prevention techniques that work 
with youth involved in gun violence. In 
Pima County, Arizona, the Juvenile Diver- 
sion Program has set up a firearms preven- 
tion-course for-youth- who-are-not-hardcore— 

delinquents but who have been referred to 
juvenile court for firing or carrying a gun. 
The program also serves young people at 
risk of becoming involved with guns. At 
least one parent is required to attend 
monthly sessions, during which the assistant 
prosecutor infonus juveniles and their par- 
ents about gun laws. In addition, parents are 
instructed on safe gun storage. By agreeing 
to take the course, juveniles avoid having 
their case adjudicated and are not placed on 
probation. They do, however, acquire a ju- 
venile record. 

Project LIFE (Lasting Intense Firearms 
Education), operated by the Indiana Juvenile 
Court, is a diversion program for juveniles 
arrested on gun charges. As in the Juvenile 
Diversion Program in Pima County, Ari- 
zona, parental participation is required. Pro- 
ject LIFE is designed to help youth and 
their parents learn about the effects of gun 
violence and accidents through an experien- 
tial exercise. Children and their parents first 
prepare papers on the effect of guns. A dis- 
cussion based on these papers opens the 
education session and, after the discussion, 
footage of an actual accidental shooting is 
shown. Participants and their parents then 
discuss how they would have felt had they 
been victims of gun violence or accidents. 
They imagine and discuss, for example, get- 
ting a call from a morgue rather than from a 
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jail. The majority of families participating in 
Project LIFE do not return to juvenile court 
on gun charges. 

Cermak Health Services of Cook 
County works with Cook County, Illinois, 
jail inmates, the majority of whom have 
been involved in gun violence, using a cul- 
turally sensitive curriculum that addresses 
the inmates’ risk factors for continued in- 
volvement in gun violence. Although these 
inmates do not technically represent a juve- 
nile population, they tend to be young. The 
program is therefore being considered for 
broader use by juvenile offenders. 

Barron Assessment and Counseling 
Center is a Boston public school system 
project for elementary, middle, and high 
school students found carrying weapons on 
school property. Under the program, stu- 
dents are charged according to the school 
district’s disciplinary code and given a hear- 
ing with the community superintendent. If 
the weapons charges are substantiated, par- 
ents are notified and the students are re- 
ferred to the counseling center. At the cen- 
ter, students receive academic, 
psychological, and social assessments, as 
well as crisis intervention counseling. They 
also continue to receive assignments from 
school. Working with the juvenile court, 
probation officers, and the Departments of 
Youth Services, Social Services, and Mental 
Health, staff prepare service delivery plans 
for each client, including aftercare services. 
Special workshops on alternatives to vio- 
lence are provided by staff of Northeastern 
University School of Law, Office of Emer- 
gency Medical Services, and by staff of Vi- 
etnam Veterans Against Violence. 

Gun Courts 

The Gun Court was recently established 
in Providence, Rhode Island, to focus on 



gun crimes. In this system, all gun crimes 
are referred to a single judge who processes 
cases on a fast track that has cut the life 
span of gun crime cases in half Of the 18 
cases heard to date, 15 defendants have 
been sent to jail. Many defendants, instead 
of taking their cases to trial, are now plead- 
ing guilty in exchange for a reduction of up 
to two years in the state’s mandatory 10- 
year sentence. 

The gun court model has received sup- 
port both from gun control advocates and 
the NRA. Legislators in Texas and court ad- 
ministrators in Louisiana and Illinois are 
proposing that their states implement pro- 
grams modeled after the Providence court. 
Dade County is also looking at the model, 
but administrators there are concerned about 
the county’s capacity to handle potential 
caseloads. In addition to expediting the han- 
dling of cases, these programs have the po- 
tential to address special treatment issues re- 
lated to gun violence. 

Alternative Schools 

Zero tolerance school programs make a 
strong statement about keeping guns off 
school grounds, but they often do not pro- 
vide violence-prone youth opportunities for 
alternative placement or education. More ef- 
fective are programs that attend to youth 
through swift and strict sanctions as well as 
treatment and viable academic and employ- 
ment opportunities. 

At Hazelwood Center High School in 
Florissant, Missouri, students suspended for 
assaults, weapons, or drugs are referred to a 
four-week Student Intervention Program at a 
location away from their home school. In 
the program, students are required to com- 
plete four hours of individualized course 
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work each day and participate in group 
counseling sessions. They also attend 
weekly individual counseling sessions that 
focus on issues such as conflict mediation, 
habits and addictions, and communication. 
Parental participation is mandated for the 
three sessions that examine family history, 
parenting skills, and school -related family 
issues. After completing the program, stu- 
dents are evaluated by school administrators 
to determine if die renTaindS^ of their 90-da^^^ 
suspension can be served through in-school 
probation. 

Second Chance School in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is a similar program, with half-day in- 
struction for voluntary students who have 
been expelled for possession of weapons or 
assaulting a staff member. Students study 
math, social sciences, and language skills; 
participate in recreational activities; and are 
required to perform community service. De- 
pending on the seriousness of their offense, 
participants attend the program for one se- 
mester or one year. Students who finish the 
program and meet its requirements are read- 
mitted to their home schools. To date, 90 
percent of students enrolled in the Second 
Chance School have successfully completed 
the program. Second Chance has been oper- 
ating for three years and has a maximum ca- 
pacity of eight students. The program has 
developed partnerships with the juvenile 
court, public schools, the police department, 
and the city’s recreational department. 



Comprehensive Initiatives 



Programs in the Resource of Youth Gun 
Violence Reduction Programs and Preven- 
tion Organizations are listed alphabetically, 
and all programs, even those that have not 



been evaluated, have been listed to give the 
reader a sense of the types of approaches 
possible. It is the belief of OJJDP, however, 
that any program in and of itself will not 
adequately address the myriad problems as- 
sociated with youth gun violence. For exam- 
ple, ridding a public school of weapons can- 
not be achieved by simply installing a metal 
detector or conducting gun safety awareness 
programs. An effective response to youth 
gun violence that is sustainable must also 
include criticarrelated'issues: 

Time and again students say the primary 
reason they bring weapons to school is for 
self-protection traveling to and from school. 
Violence is a problem at schools, but princi- 
pally it is a community problem. Many 
schools are surrounded by a 360-degree pe- 
rimeter of community crime. Consequently, 
the strategies developed in response to 
school safety needs must go beyond the 
schools. The presence of weapons at schools 
cannot be separated from other community 
safety concerns. Each concern must be ad- 
dressed in developing a comprehensive re- 
sponse (National School Safety Center 
1993). 

A comprehensive approach should be 
based on what we now know about in- 
creased access to and use of guns by juve- 
niles since 1985. Through research we are 
beginning to understand young people’s at- 
traction to particular types of guns; the im- 
pact of cultural influences, particularly me- 
dia violence and notions of manliness, on 
young people’s behavior; the impact of 
drugs and the illicit drug market on youth 
gun violence; the effect of deviant behavior, 
gun socialization, and attitudes toward law 
enforcement on youth gun violence; the age 
when boys are most prone to the lure of 
guns; and the detrimental effect of the cycle 
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of fear and lack of viable opportunities in 
many communities on youth gun violence. 

An approach to youth gun violence re- 
duction that is likely to be the most success- 
ful incorporates this research base, includes 
a combination of proven strategies, gains the 
support of a diverse group of youth-serving 
organizations, and involves the community 
and its youth. An effective weapons reduc- 
tion strategy will be multidisciplinary, com- 
prehensive, politically sensitive, and practi- 
cally relevant. An effective gun violence 
prevention program will be age-appropriate, 
target the age groups most likely to commit 
gun violence, and make the support and par- 
ticipation of parents and all sectors of the 
community a priority. Curriculums ap- 
proaches are effective at delivering mes- 
sages to young people, but they are limited 
unless they involve the development of con- 
sistent standards across the areas of chil- 
dren’s lives, particularly family, media, rec- 
reation, and community. Curriculums 
approaches are also ineffectual if they fail to 
include real experiences with positive alter- 
natives. Only a communitywide investment 
in all of the activities described above will 
begin to address the cycle of fear in which 
the victims and perpetrators of violence live 
and build a safe environment for all chil- 
dren. 

The National Institute of Justice sup- 
ports such comprehensive activities through 
its interagency project to reduce youth gun 
violence. In Atlanta, the Center for Injury 
Control at Emory University is working 
with the community, state and local govern- 
ments. and Project PACT (Pulling Amer- 
ica s Communities Together) to analyze 
youth firearms violence and to develop a 
broad-based strategy to address the problem. 
The program’s intervention will use a three- 
part strategy: (1) reducing demand for fire- 



arins through a comprehensive community 
education program, (2) reducing supply by 
promoting safe storage of fireanns and by 
law enforcement efforts to interdict the ille- 
gal gun market, and (3) prompting aggres- 
sive rehabilitation of juvenile gun offenders 
to decrease recidivism. 

The St. Louis Police Department has de- 
veloped Assault Crisis Teams, a similar 
comprehensive approach to reducing vio- 
lence within these high-risk populations. Af- 
rican-American males between the ages of 
15 and 29, younger males at risk of direct 
and indirect violence, and adolescent fe- 
males at risk of family violence, sexual as- 
sault, and co-victimization. 

The project will employ two strategies, 
changing behavior to reduce gun-related fa- 
talities, reduce the carrying of weapons, and 
lessen juveniles’ risk of assault; and improv- 
ing the criminal justice system in St. Louis 
to expand and refine local surveillance of 
violence, expand screening and treatment 
for violence within medical facilities, and 
establish assault crisis teams (ACTs). ACTs 
will operate in an emergency medical treat- 
ment center serving high-risk populations, in 
a juvenile detention facility, in an adult me- 
dium-security institution, and in neighbor- 
hoods with high levels of violence. At these 
locations, the crisis teams will monitor lev- 
els and patterns of violence, create men- 
toring and education programs for high-risk 
youth in nonviolent conflict resolution tech- 
niques, and mediate disputes with a high po- 
tential for violent outcomes. 

Other comprehensive initiatives also ex- 
ist in communities across the nation that in- 
volve more grassroots and youth participa- 
tion and offer intervention services through 
public health services rather than through 
law enforcement. Some were inspired by 
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legislative changes and social service system 
reform (e.g,, Virginia); others emanated 
from university centers (e.g., The Harvard 
School of Public Health). 

Summary of Comprehensive Initiatives 

Even a cursory review of these initia- 
tives reveals that multiple efforts are often 
under way in the same cities, but that they 
are uncoordinated. The next steps in any 
youth violence reduction strategy should be 
to facilitate interagency coordination at the 
state and community levels and to evaluate 
the need for federal support. In particular, 
most youth violence reduction initiatives 
could benefit greatly by including a public 
housing component. 

Keep Our Kids Alive targets public 
housing youth in New York City who carry 
and use guns. The program trains housing 
youth officers to identify kids who fit a gun- 
carrier profile and then work as mediators, 
and trains resident youth to implement an 
antigun violence education program for 
other young residents. This program would 
complement school-based strategies and 
public education campaigns. 

Initiatives also need to focus on building 
economic opportunities for low income 
youth and linking job training, neighbor- 
hood restoration, and economic develop- 
ment to youth gun violence reduction pro- 
grams. Young people need to be involved in 
positive practical experiences that develop 
their ability to contribute to society and im- 
prove their ability to recognize the sanctity 
of life and the great risks associated with 
delinquent behavior. 



O 




Conclusion 



This report has discussed the body of re- 
search on juvenile violence with which we 
can now begin to understand the epidemic 
of youth gun violence confronting our na- 
tion. It has also presented a range of vio- 
lence prevention and reduction strategies be- 
ing implemented in cities across this country 
that can serve as models for other communi- 
ties. An examination of these preliminary 
efforts, however, clearly indicates that com- 
prehensive violence reduction initiatives 
need to provide youth a continuum of care 
and sanctions to consistently attend to the 
safety of children and families throughout 
their lives. Because many city and statewide 
initiatives have developed out of diverse 
sectors of the community and are often syn- 
thesized from isolated projects, gaps that 
can cripple their overall effectiveness are 
not uncommon in the delivery of services or 
the development of sanctions. 

With all comprehensive efforts, a combi- 
nation of strategies must be employed. For 
initiatives attempting to reduce youth gun 
violence to be successful, an approach in- 
corporating varying strategies will likely be 
most effective. From legislative mandates to 
further research, from intervention to pre- 
vention and alternative treatment programs, 
from hospital -based prevention programs to 
grassroots and youth-based collaborative ef- 
forts, each holds the key to making our 
homes, streets, and neighborhoods safe for 
our children. 

This complete report (NCJ 154303) as 
M’ell as many others are available from the 
National Criminal Justice Reference Serv- 
ices' {NCJRS) Research and Information 
Center through the Juvenile Justice Clear- 
inghouse Library. Most publications are 
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free; requests for more than five documents 
or from outside the United States require 
payment for postage and handling. 

To contact the Juvenile Justice Clearing- 
house, write P.O. Box 6000, Rockville, MD 
20849-6000; or to speak to a juvenile jus- 
tice information specialist, call 1-800-628- 
8736, Monday through Friday, 8:20 a.m. to 
7:00p.m. ET. iSQl 



Resoy rce of Yoyth Gyrs 
Violence Redyction 
Programs and Prevention 
Organizations 



Adolescent Wellness Program 
1010 MtOssachusetts Avenue 
Boston, M A 02118 
617-534-5196 
Fax: 617-534-5358 

Assault Crisis Teams 

St. Louis Metropolitaji Police Department 

1200 Clark Street 

St. Louis, MO 63103 

314-444-5620 

Fax: 314-444-5958 

Barron Assessment and Connselmg Center 

Boston Public Schools 

25 Walk Hill Street 

Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 

617-635-8123 

Fax: 617-635-8117 

Build the Missing Peace (formerly Enough is Enougli. Inc.) 

708 Cloverly Street, Suite 202 

Cloverly, MD 20905 

301-879-0561 

Fax: 301-879-0562 

Campaign to Prevent Handgun 
Violence Against Kids 
California Welbiess Foundation 
454 Las Gallinas Avenue, Suite 177 
San Rafael, CA 94903-3618 
415-331-3337 
Fax; 415-331-2969 

Cease Fire 

Children’s Defense Fund 
25 E Street NW 
Washington, DC 20001 
202-628-8787 
Fax: 202-662-3540 
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Center for Injui^ C.’oiitixd 

Emory University School of Public Health 

1462 Clifton Road, NE 

Atlanta, GA 30322 

404-727-9977 

Fax; 404-727-8744 

Center to Prevent Handgun Violence 
1225 Eye Street NW 
Washington, DC 20005 
202-289-7319 
Fax: 202-408-1851 

Ccrniak Health Services of Cook County 
2800 Soutli California Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60608 
312-890-7488 

^Fax;-3 12-890:7792^ ™= — . . .. 

Citizens for Safety 

100 Massachusetts Avenue, Fouilli Floor 

Boston, MA 02115 

617-542-7712 

Eddie Eagle 

EleiiieiiUiry Gun Safety Education Prograjii 
National Rifte Association of America 
11250 Waples Mill Road ‘ 

Faiifa.x, VA 22030 
703-267-1000 

Fireanu Injuries 

Educational Development Center, hic. 

55 Chapel Street 
Newton, MA 02158-1060 
617-969-7100, e.vt. 2331 
Fax: 617-244-3436 

Firearm Injun’ Proveiition Ciirriciihini 

New Mexico Emergency Medical Services for Children (EMS-C) 
Project 

Univei'sity of New Mexico School of Medicine 

Emergency Medical Depajinient 

221 1 Lomas NE 

Ambulator>' Care Center 4 West 

AlbiKjuertjue, NM 87131 

505-272-5062 

Fax; 505-272-6503 

Firoarnis and Violence: Juveniles, Illicit Markets, and Fear 

Harvard University. John F. Kennedy School ofGoveniment 

Program in Criminal Justice Policy and Management 

79 John 1'. Kennedy Street 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

617-495-5188 

Fax: 617-496-9053 

Fresno Youth \Joleiice Provention Network 

Radio Bilingue. Inc. 

nil Fulton Mall, Suite 700 

Fresno, CA 93721 

209-498-6965 

Fax: 209-498-6968 

Cftiii C.’oiiii 
250 Benellt Street 
lYovidence, R1 02903 
401-277-3250 
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Gun Recovery Unit 
1624 V Street NW 
Washington, DC 20009 
202-673-3506 
Fax: 202-673-2154 

Gun Safety Awareness Program 
Safety and Driver Education 
Dade County Public Schools 
6100 Northwest Second Avenue 
Miami, FL 33127 
305-757-0514 
Fax: 305-757-7626 

Guns, Teens, and Consequences 
Tulsa Public Schools 

3027 South New Haven, PO. Box 470208 
Tulsa, OK 74147-0208 
918-746-6450 
Fax: 918-746-6521 

Handgun Intervention Program 

36th District Court 

Madison Center 

421 Madison Avenue 

Detroit, MI 48226 

313-965-3724 

Handgun Violence Reduction Program 
Baltimore County Police Department , 

700 East Joppa Road 
Towson, MD 21286-5501 
410-887-5846 
Fax: 410-887-5955 

Hands Without Guns 

Educational Fund to End Handgun Violence 

100 Maryland Avenue NE, Suite 1102 

Washington, DC 20002 

202-544-7227 

Fax: 202-544-7213 

Harvard Project on Guns, Violence, and Public Health 

Harvard Injury Control Center 

Harvard University School of Public Health 

718 Huntington Avenue 

Boston, M A 02115 

617-432-0814 

Fax; 617-432-0068 

Hazelwood Center High School Student Intervention Program 

15955 New Halls Ferry 

Florissant, MO 63031 

314-839-9500 

Fax: 314-839-9524 

Hospital-Based Youth Violence Prevention Program 

Camden County Prosecutor’s Office 

25 North Fifth Street 

Camden, NJ 08102 

609-225-8400 

Fax: 609-963-0083 

Howard University Violence Prevention Project 
525 Bryant Street NW 
Washington, DC 20059 
202-797-0723 

Illinois Council Against Handgun Violence 
202 South State Street, Suite 1100 
Chicago, IL 60604 
312-341-0939 
Fax: 312-341-9770 



Illinois State Police School Security Facilitator Program 

Illinois State Police Training Academy 

Springfield, IL 62707 

217-786-6902 

Fax: 217-786-7208 

Injury Prevention and Control Unit 
Health Promotion and Disease Prevention 
New Jersey Department of Healtli 
50 East State Street CN-364 
Trenton, NJ 08625-0364 
609-984-6137 
Fax: 609-292-3580 

Juvenile Diversion Program 

Pima County Attorney’s Office and Juvenile Court 

2225 East Ajo Way 

Tucson, AZ 85713 

602-740-5089 

Fax: 602-770-9212 

Kansas City Weed and Seed Program 
1201 Walnut Street Ste 2300 
Kansas City, MO 64106 
816-426-3122 
Fax: 816-426-4176 

Keep Our Kids Alive 
216 East99lh Street 
New York, NY 10029 
212-410-8505 
Fax: 212-996-0137 

MAD DADS (Men Against Destruction — Defending Against 
Drugs itnd Social Disorder) 

221 North 24Ui Street 
Omaha, NE 681 10 
402-451-3366 
Fax: 402-451-3500 

New York City Metal Detector Program 

New York City Public Schools 

Director of School Safety 

600 East Sixlh Street 

New York, NY 10009 

212-979-3311 

Fax: 212-979-3283 

PACT (Policy, Action, Collaboration, and Training) 

Violence Prevention Project 

Contra Costa CountyHealth Services Department 

75 SanUi Baiiiara Road 

Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 

510-646-6511 

People Opening the World’s Eye to Reality (POWER) 

Goldwater Memorial Hospital 

Roosevelt Island 

New York, NY 10044 

212-318-4361 

Fax: 212-318-4370 

The Prevention Partnersliip 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention Grant 

139 Menalian Street. 

Brooklyn, NY 11221 
718-574-5100 
Fax: 718-574-6090 
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Project LIFE (Lasting Intense Firearms Education) 

Training and Alternative Programs 

Marion Superior Court, Juvenile Division 

2451 North Keystone Avenue 

Indianapolis, IN 46218 

317-924-7440 

Fax: 317-924-7508 

Second Chance School 
Topeka Schools USD 501 
423 South East Norwood 
Topeka, KS 66607 
913-233-0313 
Fax: 913-575-6161 

Shock Mentor Program 
Prince George’s Hospital Center 
3001 Hospital Drive 
Cheverly, MD 20785 
301-618-2100 
Fax: 301-618-3966 

Solutions Without Guns 
Gun Safety Institute 
320 Leader Building 
Cleveland, OH 44114 
216-623-1111 
Fax: 216-687-1482 

Southeastern Michigan Spinal Cord Injury System 

Rehablitation Institute of Michigan 

26 1 Mack Avenue 

Detroit, MI 48201 

313-745-9740 

Fax: 313-993-0812 

State Attorney Geuerars Law Enforcement 

and Educational Task Force 

Division of Criminal Justice 

25 Market Street, CN085 

Trenton, NJ 08625-0085 

609-292-4925 

Fax: 609-292-3508 

STOP •— Steps to Prevent Firearms Injury 

American Academy of Pediatrics 

141 .Northwest Point Blvd, P O. Box 927 

Elk Grove Village, IL 60009 

800-433-9016 

Fax: 708-228-5097 

Straight Talk About Risks (STAR) 

Center to Prevent Handgun Violence 
1225 Eye Street NW 
Washington, DC 20005 
202-289-7315 
Fax: 202-962-4601 

UHLICH Clilldren’s Home 
3737 North Mozart Street 
Chicago, IL 60618-3689 
312-588-0180 
Fax: 312-588-7762 

University of Virginia Youth Violence Project 

University of Virginia 

Hampton Roads Center 

Virginia Beach, VA 23462 

804-552-1890 

Fax: 804-552-1898 



Vehicle Impoundment in the City of ClUcago 

Office of Building and Management 

City Hall, Room 604 

Chicago, IL 60602 

312-744-2604 

Fax: 312-744-0471 

Violeut Injury Prevention Program 
Monterey County Health Department 
Injury Prevention Section 
1000 Soutli Main Street, #306 
Salinas, CA 93901 
408-755-8486 
Fax; 408-758-4770 

WARN (Weapons Are Removed Now) 

Reseda High School 
18230 Kitlridge Street 
Reseda, C A 91335 
818-342-6186 
Fax:818-776-0452 

Weapon Watdi 

Mental Health Center 

Memphis City School District, Room 102 

2597 Avery Avenue 

Memphis, TN 38112 

901-325-5810 

Fax: 901-325-7634 

Words Not Weapons 

Office of Violence Prevention 

Massachusette Department of Public Health 

1 50 Tremont Street 

Boston, M A 02111 

617-727-1246 

Fax: 617-727-6088 

Youth Alive 

Summit Medical Center 

South Pavilion, Fourtli Floor 

350 Hawtiiome Avenue 

Oakland, CA 94609 

510-444-6191 

Fax: 510-444-6195 

Youth, Fireamis, and Violence in Atlanta 

Emory University Schcx>l of Public Healtli 

1599 Clifton Road, NE 

Atlanta, GA 30329 

404-727-5481 

Fax: 404-727-8744 

Zeit) Tolerance Program 

San Diego City Schools 

4100 Nomial Street 

San Diego. CA 92103-2683 

619-293-8418 

Fax: 619-293-8067 

The Resource of Youth Gun Violence Re- 
duction Programs and Prevention Organiza- 
tions is only a partial listing of references. 
For a complete list, contact the Juvenile 
Justice Clearinghouse, ordering information 
on page 13. 
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Hear What You Missed 



At our conferences we have had ses- 
sions audio-taped for the convenience of at- 
tendees. Safe Schools Coalition receives no 
remuneration from this service and does not 
warrant any tape. 

Second Joint National Conference 

on Transition-from-School-to-Work - 

@ 407-351-1119 
Fax: 407-351-9556 

® Learning and Working 
® The School-to-Work Initiative 
® After the Beginning of SchooLto-Work: What We 
are Learning 

® Business, School, and Community Leaders Ad- 
dress Critical School-to-Work Issues 
® Where Do We Go From Here? A Total Commu- 
nity Approach 

® Total Quality Management Comes to the Class- 
room 

® Education in a Technological Information-Based 
Society 

® Critical Components of Successful School-to-Ca- 
reer Programs 

® Scope, Sequence, and Coordination: A Science 
Curriculum Designed to Meet the Needs of All 
Students 

® Baby Steps: Getting a School-to-Work Curricu- 
lum Off the Ground 

® Live-Event Learning: Preparing Students for 
Work 

®) Integrated System for Worlforce Education Cur- 
riculum 

® School to Work: From National Policy to Daily 
Practice in Schools 

® The New American High School: Realizing Or- 
ganizational Change 
® Systems Capacity Building 
® School to Work and Systemic Change 
® Staying Connected: School-to-Work Information 
Resources via Internet 

® A Post-Secondary Partnership: College Coop- 
eration Education and School to Work 







(•9 Integrating Curriculum Success: Strategies and 
Models from Across the U.S, 

® Shifting the Paradigm of Education: An Interac- 
tive Plan for Reform 

(ri') Partnerships with the Private School: Innovative 
School-to-Work Designs with Private Career 
Colleges and Schools 

® Breaking Through Barriers: How to Create a 
School-to-Career Process That Really Works 
® School to Career Growing Pains and Pleasures 
® Making the School-to-Work Transition Through 
Technology Infusion 

('9 Forum on Successful Business Partnerships 
® Putting the Pieces Together: A Pre K-I2 School- 
to-Work Initiative 

® Building Successful School-to-Work Linkages: 
Restructuring Cuniculum and Inceasing Rigor 
® Update on School-to-Work Initiatives in the Flint 
Community Schools 

<<9 From Ideas to Reality: Block Scheduling Work- 
Based and Career Academics 
® Helping Them Live Happily Ever After 
('9 Building Bridges from School to Work 
® The Nuts and Bolts of Work-Based Learning 
® Beyond Theory in Curriculum Integration and 
Career Paths: Facing and Solving Difficult Im- 
plementation Issues 

® Making School to Work Happen: The School 
Board Connection 

® I Can Make a Difference: Good Deeds Promote 
Harmony 

('9 Using the Core Curriculum to Deliver School-to- 
Work Proficiencies 

® The Institute on Education and the Economy: Re- 
port on School-to-Work Research in Progress 
® School to Career: The Buffalo Plan 
('!•) Restructuring High Schools Using a School-to- 
Work Foundation 

® Comprehensive Transition Planning: Practical 
Techniques for Assessing Needs, Developing 
Plans, and Ensuring Action 
® Powerful Interpersonal Communication and So- 
cial Skills that Ensure Successful School-to-Work 
Transitions 

® Lancaster County Academy: A School-to-Work 
Alternative Program 

(r9 It Takes a Community to Carrer a Child 
® Take Flight: Collaboration Between the Aviation 
Industry and Education 

('9 Teaching for Understanding for the Thrill of 
Learning by Integrating Academic and Voca- 
tional Studies 
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Wednesday • March 19 



Registration (3:00 - 7:00 p.m.) • Networking Reception (7:00 - 8:00 p.m.) 

Thursday » March 20 

Registration (7:30 a.m. - 3:00 p.m.) 



Networking Continental Breakfast • (7:45 • 8:30 a.m.) 



Welcoming Remarks (8:45 a.m.) • Gwendolyn J. Cooke, Rh.D^^ 
Keynote Address (8:55 - 10:00 a.m.) • Kareem AbdUiya^ 

Hoh^r, ^Dignity, Connection, and Co^ 

Since retiring from basketball in 1989, Mr, Abduli-Jabbar,; prie of the great basketball; playe 
iauthoredithree; important works: Giant Step$r lKai^rn, Bti^^ 

hcan-American Achievement To quote General Colin L PoweH Ihe stories will both eciucate and ins 
readers of all ages and races who stiU believe in the indonfiitability of the human spirit.” 



Sessions 10:15-11:30 a.m. 



1. Patterns of Race Relations in American Middle and High Schools • Jomills Heiuy Braddock II, Ph.D., Marvin 
P. Dawkins, Ph.D., and Geoi]ge Wilson, Ph.D., University of Miami (FL), Dept, of Sociology. 

2. Involving Citizens in Public Dialogue and Problem Solving: Cultivating Tolerance through Stuefy Circles • 
Matt Leighninger, Program Director, Study Circles Resource Center, Pomfret, CT. 

3. Bringing the Lessons Home: Holocaust Education for the Community • Lynn D. Williams, DC Area Schools 
Project, Wasliington, DC. Tills session is sponsored by the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum. 

4. Using Critical Thinking to Understand Prejudice • Brant Abraliamsoa Tlie Teachers’ Press, Brookfield, IL. 

5. Facing History and Ourselves Curriculum • Miirc Skvirsky, National Program Director, Facing History and 
Ourselves, Brookline, MA. Tliis session is sponsored by tlie National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. 

6. Forming Stereotypes: An Exercise in Enlightment • April Goml, Jewish Family Services, Milwaukee, WI. Tliis 
session sponsored by tlie Jewish Family Services. 
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Thursday • March 20 (Continued) 



7. The Challenge of Religion in the Public Schools • Joan S. Peppard, J.D., SouUiem States Counsel, Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B’Nai B’rilli, Miami, FL; and Deborali A. Batiste, Assistant Director, Schools and Education, 
Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai B’rilli, Wasliington, DC. Tliis session is sponsored by the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’Nai B’rith. 



Sessions 1:00 -2:15 p.m. 

8. Nurturing Tolerance in Schools Through Character Development: Sathya Sai Education in Human Values • 
Ronne Marantz, Ph.D., Heatlicote School, Scarsdiile, NY. 

9. Promoting Tolerance at the High School Level • Joseph V Moros, San Clemente Higli School, CA. 

10. How-To** Model for Organizing a Successful High School Diversity Conference • Janet Sammons, Cherry 
Creek High School, Englewood, CO. 

11. Religion and Public Education: From Battle Ground to Common Ground • Oliver Thomas, Ph.D., Attorney, 
National Council of Churches, Maryville, TN; and tlie Reverend Dr. Joan Brown Campbell, Ph.D., General 
Secretary, National Council of Churches, New York, NY. This session is sponsored by tlie National Council of 
Churches. 

12. This session is sponsored by tlie Association for the Advancement of Social Work With Groups. 

13. Becoming Together: Developing Youth Intergroup Racial Relations: The Home-Court Classroom Model • 
Jolin L. Hart, Ph.D., and Mai Henry, PLD., Alabama A&M University, Nomial, AL 

14. Human Rights Education • Loretta Ross, Center for Human Rights Education, Atlanta, GA. Tliis session is 
sponsored by tlie Center for Humrui Rights Education. 

Sessions 2:30 - 3:45 p.m. 

15. The Judicial Response to Minority Youth Overrepresentation in the Juvenile Justice System • David J. Gam- 
ble, Manager of Curriailiun and Training, Natioiiiil Coiuicil of Juvenile and Family Court Judges, University of 
Nevada, Reno. 

16. Prejudice Across America • Janies \\^iller, Ph.D., Dept, of Psychology, Wliitwortli College, Spokane, WA. Tliis 
session is sponsored by tlie National Association of Secondary' School Principals. 

17. Building Tolerance and Unity: Two Models of Multicultural Student Clubs • Paul Spies, University of Wiscon- 
sin-Madison; and Troy Franklin, Waukegan Career Academy, Zion, IL. 

18. Moving Beyond Tolerance: Technujues for Authentic Inclusion • Clarence N. Wood, President, and Terri A. 
Johnson, Staff Assistant, Hiuiian Relations Foiuichilion, Cliicago, IL. 

19. It^s a Matter of Choice • Adrian T. Westney, Colimibia Union Conference of tlie Seventli Day Adventist. Tliis 
session is sponsored by tlie North American Division, The Public Affairs and Religious Department of the 
Seventh Day Adventist. 

20. Hands Across the Campus • Jeffrey Weintraub, Tlie American Jewish Committee, Belfer Center for American 
Pluralism, Washington, DC. Tliis session is sponsored by the Americiui Jewish Committee, Belfer Center for 
American Pluralism. 
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21. This session is sponsored by tlie Boys and Giris Clubs of America • Michelle Hailey, Director. 



Networking Mixer • Exhib 


it Hall • 4:( 


00-5: 


:0Q piftii 


Come and meet new friends and colieagues. Co 


mplimenfary j 


spftdrinl 


<s, snacks, and cash bar 



Friday • March 21 



Networking Continental Breakfast (7:45-8:30 a.m.) 



Plenary Session (8:45-10:00 a.m.) 



The Honorable William C. Thompson and The Honofable Jerome:; Hofnbla^^^ J ustices of the; New 
York State Supreme Court. These two state supreme court justices;:put;aside.theif:: r0bes iat: least:'Oh(^^^^ 
month to promote racial tolerance. They inyite students intO: courtrooms to talk abbut racism and ariti-Semi- 
tism. They visit classrooms in public schools, yeshivas, and college campuses. %ey hOld fOroms thJit 
bring black arid Jewish children together, often for the first time, this initiative with five black and six Jew- 
. jsh judges has widened to more than 20p:judges and lawyers including many whp are Asian, Hispanic, 

and white. 



Sessions 10:15-11:30 a.m. 

22. Rights, Responsibility, and Respect; A Civic Franteyvork for Living With Our Deepest Differences • Cliarles 
Haynes, Ph.D., and Marcia Beauclianip-Phillips, Freedom Forum First Amendment Center, Nashville, TN. Tliis 
session is sponsored by tlie Freedom Forum First Amendment Center. 

23. Education and Influence Through Dramatic Study • Bill Jacobsen, Hunting Hills High School Red Deer 
Alberta, CN. 

24. Social and Emotional Education; Providing the Tools for Tolerance • Raymond J. Pasi, Ph.D., La Srille Acad- 
emy, Providence, RI. 

25. Budding Altruism; Using Lessons from the Holocaust to Avoid Intolerance and Develop Caring • Rose Rud- 
nitski, Ed.D., State University of New York, New Paltz, NY. 

26. Invisible Walls • Sandy Horwitt, People for tlie American Way. Wasliington, DC. Tliis session is sponsored by 
the People for the American Way. 

27. Ethnic Sharing; Prejudice Reduction Through Oral History • Andrew Stem and Sal Fandiile, Bay Shore High 
School, Bay Shore, NY. 
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28 Combating Prejudice in Our Schools and Communities • Deborah A. Batiste, Assistant Director, Schools mid 
Education, Anti-Defamation League, Wasliington, DC. Tliis session is sponsored by die Anti-Defamation 
League of B^nai B^rith. 

Sessions 1:00 - 2:15 p.m. 

29 Religion in the Public Schools: How to Get It Right • J. Brent Walker, General Counsel, Baptist Joint Co^t- 
tee on Public Affaire, Wasliington DC. Tliis session is sponsored by die Baptist Joint Committee on Public 

Affairs. 

Developing UadershipGroups fdr?Obl&^tsri4irEmpmiH:rmenrMd~del-fdrTeaching-Tol^^ 

Marcus, Ph.D., and Walter Pierce, PhD., Barry University, Miami Shores, FL. 

31. IPs a Small World After AH: Students Together Against Racism • Joanne Bergbom, Jiididi Waitz, and students 
from STAR, H. Frank Carey High School, Franklin Square. NY. 

32 Moral, Civic, and Ethical Education: Teaching About Religion, Responsible AttUudes, Behaviors, and Hate 
Crimes • Forrest L. Turpen and Richard Deckard. Chrisdan Educators Association, Pasadena, CA; and Darnel 
Elliott, Ph.D., Azusa Pacific Univereity, San Dimas, CA. Tliis session is sponsored by die Christian Educators 

Association. 

33. Hate Groups at the High School Level • Ms. Beni Ivey, Center for Democratic Renewal, Adanta, GA. This 
session is sponsored by tlie Center for Democratic Renewal. 

34. Celebrating Diversity: A Secondary High School Multicultural Approach • Manuel L. Isquierdo, Principal, and 
Mary Elin Bamish, Asst. Principal, Glenbard North High School, Carol Stream, IL. 

35. We Are One: A Curriculum to Develop Tolerance in Middle School ChUdren • Susan H. Clauss, Progressive 
Youdi Center, St. Louis, MO. 



Sessions 2:30 - 3:45 p.m. 

36 What Works in Race Relations: A Summary of Research • Willis D. Hawley, Ph.D., Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, Deborah Bailey, Ph.D., Dir. of Programs, Univereity of Maryland, College Park, Tire Common Desbrry 
Alliance. This session is sponsored by tire Common Destiny Alliance. 

37. B'ws Awareness and Creative Response to Conflict • Priscilla Pnitziiiiui and Juditii Jolmson, Cliildren’s Creative 
Response to Conflict, Nyack, NY. 

38. Just Mediate It • Tlieresa Snyder. Tliis session is sponsored by die American School Counselor Association, 
Alexandria, VA. 

39. Safe and Drug-Free Schools • Tliis session is sponsored by die U.S. Office of Education, Elementary and 
Secondary Division. 

40. From Hatred to Tolerance: Bridging the Gap • Tliis session is sponsored by die National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Federation of Teachers. 

41. BLOOM! Building Level Opportunities to Operationalize Multiculturalism • Celine K. Kandala, Principal, 
Qateway School District, Eveigreen Elementary Scliool. Monroeville. PA. 
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Networking coffee and tea (3:45-4:00 p.m.) 



Plenary Session (4:00-5:15 p.m.) 

Toletance: “Individual Rights” — Collective Responsibility 

,A panel consisting of a human rights advocate and representatives from Asian and Hispanic communities 
wilt address this topic. What is the challenge of a democracy to respect and enable the human rights of 
ethnic groups while not injuring the rights of the majority? What rights do all sub-groups have in the con- 
te)4 of the American democracy? VWat responsibilities do they have? What forces operate In favor or 
against these groups exercising their civli/human rights? What are some exemplars of successes and how 

did they happen are questions this panel will address? 



Saturday • March 22 



Coffee and tea mixer (8:00 - 8:45 a.m.) 
Sessions 9:00 - 10:15 a.m. 



42. Demand Diversity: Change with Class! • Doyle Landiy, Positive Vision, Country Club Hills, IL. 

43. A Stacked Dedc: Raising Teachers’ Atvareness of Equity Issues Through a Simulation Experience • Jeffrey A. 
Frykholm, Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, Blacksburg, VA. 

44. Examining Diversity within a Religious Setting • Marslia D. Prophet, Ph D., Western Connecticut State Univ., 
Danbury, CT 

45. Bridging the Gap of Intolerance: Mobilizing and Utilizing Spiritual Resources in Building Healthy Communi- 
ties • Carlos J. Vallejo, PhD., Arizona State University, Teinpe, AZ; and Marie A. Sullivan, Office of Peace and 
Justice, Phoeniz AZ. 



Plenary Session (10:45-12:00 noon) 

From Battle Ground to Common Ground: 

: Religious Liberty in the Public Schools 

Professor CharlesiM^i^si RreedomfRomm^^F^ 




Safe Schools Coalition, Inc. — along 
with many other co-sponsoring 
organizations — presents the 



following schedule of conferences: 



Calendar of 
Conferences 



Third Joint National Conference on 
Alternatives to Expulsion, Suspension, 
and Dropping Out of School 

January 16-18, 1997 

Holiday Inn International Drive Resort • Orlando, Florida 

First Joint International Conference on 
Developing Religious, Racial, and Ethnic Tolerance 

March 20-22, 1997 

Holiday inn International Drive Resort • Orlando, Florida 

Fifth Joint National Conference on 
Gangs, Schools, and Community 

September 25-27, 1997 

Holiday Inn International Drive Resort • Orlando, Florida 

Seventh International Conference on 
Sexual Assault and Harassment on Campus 

October 16-18, 1997 

Holiday Inn International Drive Resort • Orlando, Florida 

For more Information 
or to register call 800-537-4903 
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REPORT 



Annual Membership in the 
Safe Schools Coalition 
(includes subscription to the SIR): 



Call Toll Free: 800-537-4903 e« s 2 io 

Fax: 1-941-778-6818 



Price 



X Qty. =JTotal 






Students $20.00 

Individuals or Organizations 4 O .00 

1- year SIR subscription or renewal without membership 22.00 

2- year SIR subscription or renewal without membership 38.00 

Additional subscriptions to same address 12.00 

Back Issues: 



Any six back issues of SIR (check selections below) 24.00 

Additional back issues of SIR @ (check selections below) 4 . 00 

Orders under $15.00 must be prepaid 



Back Issues of S/R 

Any six - $24.00 (min. order); 

Each Additional - $4.00 

□ Youth Gun Violence, Part One 

□ Revitalizing High Schools 

□ Promoting Healthy Dating 

□ Youth Gangs - In Search of a Miracle 

□ Assessing Suicide Risk 

□ Gangs: Grassroots Organizing 

□ Perspectives on Schools and Violence 

□ Youth Gangs: Areas of Misunderstanding 

□ Youth Suicide: Primary Prevention 

□ Ritual Sexual Abuse 

□ Youth Violence, Gangs and Security 

□ Gangs, Schools, and Community 

□ Understanding When Students 
Commit Suicide 

□ Peer Groups to Reduce Sex 
Without Consent 

□ Creating Peer Assistance Programs 

□ Students Who Grieve 

□ Teachers, Gangs, and Schools 

□ Understanding Abused Children 

□ Date Rape Prevention in H.S. 

□ Children of Divorce 

□ Students Who Gamble 

□ Schools and Abuse Prevention 

□ Reducing Suicide Contagion 

□ Facing the Gang Crisis 

□ Educating Homeless Children 

□ Satanism and Schools 



FL Residents Add 7% Sales Tax 

TOTAL 



Please Check One: 

□ Purchase order enclosed (Institutions only; attach this form to your p.o.) 

□ My check is enclosed for $ (U.S.) Payable to Safe Schools Coalition 

Please charge my: □ VISA □ MasterCard 

Account # 

Card expiration date 

Name on charge card 

(Please print dearly) 

Please Print Your Name and Address Clearly 

Name . 

Institution 

Street ^ . 

Xity/Stat^Zp- 



The SSC does not discriniinate on the basis of race, religion, etlinicity, nationality, sex, 
sexual preference, or age in its:nienibersliip or in atiy of its activities. Tlie membership 
elects its upaid board of directors and otllcers to tliree-year terms at. its annual nieeUng in 
January. Tlie directors in turn elect the unpaid off icers of SSC. 



Mail orders to: • Safe Schools Coalition, Ihc., Dept. S210 • R O. Box 1338 • Holmes Beach, FL 34218-1338 
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Fifth jQint National Conference on 

Gangs, Schools, and Community 



■ Cal! for Presenters 

^:September 25-27, 1997 • Holiday Inn International Drive Resort, Orlando, FL 

Co-sponsors: United Neighborhood Centers of America 9 Association for the Advancement of Social Worl^ 
with Groups • National Urban League o American School Counselors Association ° u.S. Department of 
Justice and 13 other national organizations. 

The plenary and breakout ses si ons, th e “sharing fair," a nd ne t workin g op portunities of the C onferen c e will 
concurrently address: school and community intervention programs o reducing the attractiveness of gangs o 
legal and security issues concerning school and governmental policies ° research on gangs o basic preven- 
tion programming. 

In addition to a call for symposia, papers, and workshop presentations in breakout sessions on these topics, 
the conference will highlight dozens of noteworthy programs serving schools. Various student, school, and 
community organizations will present displays and provide handouts which describe how they are reducing 
the negative impact of gangs and providing services to students. 

® 800-537-4903 for Goideloinies for Preseoters 
Deadline for Sobmission o IVlarch 1, 1997 



PUBLISHER: Edsel L. Erickson, Ed.D., W. Mich. Univ., 
Emeritus 

EDITOR; Alan McEvoy, Ph.D., Wittenberg Univ. 

ASSOCIATE EDITORS: Jeff B. Brookings, Ph.D., Wttenberg 
Univ.; Tomara Kafka, Learning Publications, Inc. 

MANAGING EDITOR: Ruth R. Erickson 
SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION: The School Intervention 
Report (ISSN 0894-5152) is published quarterly (September, 
December, March and June) by the Safe Schools Coalition, 
Inc. 



SUBSCRIPTIONS: Provided as a service to members, others 
^ $22.00/1 year; $38.00/2 years; additional subscriptions to the 
same address $1 2.00/year, outside the U.S., add $2 00/Year. 
For subscription inquiries or ordering concerns, call TOLL 
FREE 800-537-4903; FAX 941-778-6818; or write to: SIR, P.O. 
Box 1338. Holmes Beach, FL 34218-1338 

© 1997 by The Safe Schools Coalition, Inc. 

POSTMASTER: Send address changes to: 

SIR, P.O. Box 1338, Holmes Beach, FL 34218-1338 
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